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It is requested that notice of any alteration is 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning, 

N.B,—The name of the Minister of the Chapel 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


a 
SUNDAY, December 18. 
LONDON, 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. A, C- 
Ho.upen, M.A. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. A. ALLEN, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. G. C. Cresszy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar DapLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jure 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. Franx K. FRrReruston. 
«Peace Sunday.” Weeknight Carol Service 
on Friday, 23rd, at 8. 


Finchley (Church End), Fern Bank Hall, Gravel . 


Hill, 6.30, Rev. Gso. Crrrontiy, B.A. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. Jonn Extis. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. E. Lummis, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
H. Gow, B.A.; -6.30, Rev. Storrorp A. 
BRookE. 
Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
{lford, High-road, 11, Mr. EH. R. Fyson; 7, Rev. 
H. Gow, B.A. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. ‘'upoR JoNnEs. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. RopEr. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CoyNowETH 
Pope. 
Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green; 7, Rev. f. P. SPEDDING. 

Peckham, Avondale road, 11, Rev. LawREncu 
CLARE; 6.30, Mr. ALrRED J. ALLEN. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond - road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foa, D.Litt, M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. J. 
LIoNEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11], Mr. C. F. Hiyton, 
B.A.; 6.30, Mr. E. CarLeton. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15, Address 
by Prof. Marrra, of Calcutta; 7, Rev. J. 
Pacgr Hoprs 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A.; 7, Rev. 
L, Crare. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, 
7, Rev. W. G. TARRaAnt, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, and 7, Rev. 
JosEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Auglésea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


AzsERystwytH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.20, Rev. J. 
McDoweEt. 

Betrast, All Souls’ Church, Elmwood: Avenue, 
11.30 and 7, Rev. Exxison.A. Voyszy, M.A. 

Brruinguam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JosrpH Woop. 

Brirmrneuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 

_ street, Rev. J. Worstiy AUSTIN. 

BiLacksuRN, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10.45 and 6.30. 

BuacKkroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. J. Horace SHort. 

BracxpPoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Boxron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jonss, M.A. — : 

Bovgnemoorts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
1l and 6.30, Rey. V. D. Davis. 


Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. McLAcunan, 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. 

CuatHam, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hill 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Wurrr- 
MAN. 

CHELMsroRD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 

CurstTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 
and 6.30, Rev. C, A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. E. 
Savert Hicks, M.A. 

EvesHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. E. Witirams, B.A. 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. Wrson. 

Gar Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rey. E. H. Picxerra. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30. 

Guinprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr, FrepERIcK HOwEtt. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11, Rev. 
Rey. 8. Burrows; 6.30. : 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1i and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MarTEn. 

Lxerps, Mill Hill, 238th Anniversary, 10.45, Rev. 
CHARLES Har@rove; 6.30, Rev. Marranw 
R. Scorr. 

Leicrestrer, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. K. H. Bonn. 

LxrIcgesTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epa@ar I. Frrep, B.A. ' 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Mr. Groner 
WARD. 

Liverproot, Ancient. Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
E. Stantny Russet, B.A. ; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
Opeers, B.A. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RopeErts. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
Fi Opaerrs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. E. S. 
Russert, B.A. 

Marpstonn, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MorRETronHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LancasTEr, 

New Bricguton and Jascarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppue. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr, 
ODGERS. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

Porrsmoutu, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarBporouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosppH WAIN. 

Snvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. PARMITER. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Srpmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wint1am AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Douaias WALMSLEY, B.A. 

SourHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, 
M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

Tunpripecp Wetts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, Morning Service, 11; Evening Ser- 

GEORGE 
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vice and Lecture, 6.30, Rey. 
BuRNETT STALLWORTHY. 
Wareruam, South Street, 6.30, Mr. Frank 


CoLEMAN. 
West Krirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 


HAMBURG. 


The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-strect, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


~ VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, Govern- 
ment-street, 7.30, Rev. H. G. KELUINGTON, 
M.A. set 4 » 
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Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
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BIRTH. 
Haycock.—On December 13, at 31, Wycliffe- 
road, Urmston, Manchester, to Rev. and Mrs. 
H. E, Haycock, a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

LerigoH—TrRewuitrr.—On December 7, at St. 
Mary’s Church, Houghton, by the Rev. Canon 
Pelly, assisted by the Rev. F. R. Oliphant, 
Bernard Henry, only son of George H. 
Leigh, of Moorfield, Swinton, Lancashire, to 
Ethel May, only daughter of Lieut.-Colonel 
and Mrs. Hamilton Pelly, of Houghton 
Manor, Huntingdon. 


DEATHS, 

Brearv.—On December 9, at Chalfont, Queen’s 
Drive, Liverpool, Mary Ellen, widow of the 
late Rev. Charles Beard, of Liverpool, in her 
88th year. Buried at the Ancient Chapel of — 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, on December 13. 


Rawson.—On December 13, at her residence, 
48, Wellington-street, Higher Broughton, in 
her 83rd year, Mary Ann, widow of Thomas 
Rawson, of Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


PPER CHAPEL, SHEFFIELD.— ate 
Sunday School Centenary Celebration, 
December 31 and January 1. Former teachers 
and scholars invited to attend. Send names — 
and addresses. 1 oe 


SUSTENTATION FUND 
For the Augmentation of — i 
Ministers’ Stipends.. 


T THE ANNUAL GENERAL) 
MEETING, to be held on WEDNESDAY 
Frervary 8, 1911, the CONTRIBUTORS ~ 
will have to elect two Managers in place of 
Messrs. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke and Jobn — 
Dendy, who retire by rotation and are eligible 
for re-election. mee: 
Any Contributor may be nominated by two ne 
other Contributors to fill a vacancy on the As 
Board of Management. Such nominations — 
must be sent to me before January 1, 1910. 
- FRANK Preston, Hon.See. 
“ Meadowcroft,’ North Finchley, London, N, 
a 4 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ — Peace Sunday will be kept in many 
- churches to-morrow under circumstances 
of unusual encouragement. Last Satur- 
day the German Imperial Chancellor 
made a statement in the Reichstag, cau- 
tious and cold as political pronouncements 
in such quarters are liable to be, but of 
deep significance in regard to a policy of 
_ international agreement in the interest 
of peace. After a candid admission that 
the British Government had suggested 
repeatedly the idea of a limitation of naval 
armaments, he continued :— 
“* We likewise fall in with the desire, 
cherished by England, of avoiding rivalry 
_ in regard to armaments, but, in occasional 
and informal pouwrparlers conducted in a 
friendly spirit, we have always laid empha- 
__ sis on the fundamental idea that an open 
is ‘ and confident exchange of views, followed 
“by an understanding on the mutual econo- 
2G mical and political interests of the two 
countries, would be the best means of re- 
_ moving any distrust arising from the com- 
parative strength of their armies and 
The very continuance of such an 
nge of views gives evidence of the 
y intentions prevailing on either side. 
may gradually remove the distrust 
hich has made itself felt, not between 
- the Governments, but unhappily often in 
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and others. Apart from the eloquence of 
the speaking the remarkable feature of the 
gathering was the insistence upon the 
solidarity of social and economic interests, 
and the moral and industrial wastefulness 
of war. In this way the leaders of social 
democracy are joining hands with the 
philosopher, to whom it is impossible to 
regard different nations as economic or 
spiritual units, engaged in internecine 
rivalries, when they are really parts of an 
organic human whole. All the deep 
thinking, equally with the noble social 
passion of our time, is on the side of peace. 
et: * 

Perwaps at the moment the public 
imagination will be struck chiefly by Mr. 
Carnegie’s munificent gift of £2,000,000 
for the promotion of peace. The money has 
been placed in the hands of a board of 24 
trustees, who include Senator Elihu Root, 
the permanent representative of the United 
States at the Hague Peace Tribunal ; 
Mr. Choate, formerly ambassador in Eng- 
land ; and Dr. Eliot, ex-president of Har 
vard University. These trustees are to 
determine how the large income of the 
fund, estimated at £100,000 per annum, 
shall be spent ; and it is provided that when 
universal peace has been attained the 
revenue shall be devoted to the banishment 
of the ‘‘ next most degrading evil or evils’’ 
the suppression of which would ‘‘ most 
advance the progress, elevation, and hap- 


piness of man.”’ 
ok 


. Tur Prime Minister has found time 
amid the political excitements of the past 
week to pronounce a striking and beautiful 
eulogy upon the work of the late Rev. 
R. H. Hadden, Speaking at the unveiling 
of a memorial at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, 
on Tuesday afternoon, he gave, in a few 
words, a vignatte of a noble type of 
,| character, which many will be glad to 
ponder and lay to heart :— 

 “* London was the scene of his career as 
ie from first to last. Twenty 
yea eh e, spent here in the East, first as 


of * 


Mr. Rogers’s curate at Bishopsgate, then 
as vicar of this church. His last ten 
years were given to the West. He was 
not a man, so far as I knew him, who was 
easily influenced by others, having always 
an intellectual point of view of his own, 
and much tenacity both of character and 
will. There were, however, two personal 
forces which seem to have contributed 
more than any others to make him the 
man he was—Mandell Creighton, after- 
wards Bishop of London, whose pupil 
he was at Merton, and William Rogers, 
whose colleague he was for eight years 
during the earlier stage of his clerical 
career. From the one he learned detach- 
ment of mind, an aversion to ecclesiastical 
partisanship, the need, in the moral 
and spiritual sphere, which is perhaps 
more urgent in the profession which he 
chose than in any other, of open windows, 
fresh air, and a wide outlook. From 
Rogers he acquired, with a contempt for 
formule and phrases, an intense and 
unquenchable zeal for the betterment of 
the conditions, external and internal, under 
which the life of the mass of the people 
is lived in great cities, and especially in 
London.’’ 


We are glad to see that the right of 
the London County Council to impose 
conditions about Sunday opening upon 
cinematograph shows has been upheld 
on appeal. There has been some dis- 
cussion in the public press about the 
desirability of this kind of Sunday amuse- 
ment, and there is a good deal to be said 
upon both sides of the case; but it is 
clear that if there is to be an increase in 
Sunday opening it should be in accordance 
with some settled line of policy, and under 
proper public control. 
‘“proper public control’? we should 
include conditions of labour. There must 
be no tampering with the right of waitresses, 
artistes, and others to their weekly day 
of rest. 


Under the terms — 
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Canon Scorr Hoitianp has been ap- 
pointed Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford in succession to the late Canon 
Ince. This will involve his resignation of 
the canonry at St. Paul’s, which he has 
held for twenty-five years, and the re- 
moval from London of one of its ablest 
popular preachers. Canon Scott Holland 
is the type of churchman who belongs to 
mankind. An ardent reformer and friend 
of the poor, he has spoken to a wide circle 
in the columns of the Commonwealth, 
which has won respect for Christian 
socialism in the most unlikely quarters by 
its downrightness of utterance and its 
breezy optimism. Many people will grudge 
the withdrawal of such a keen personality 
to the seclusion of Oxford. We feel that 
we need him still in the fighting line, 

fee nee % 

Tue Rey. W. G. Tarrant has accepted 
an invitation to visit South Africa on 
behalf of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. He will leave England about 
the end of February for an extended tour, 
which will include lecturing and preaching 
engagements at Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, and other towns. We hope that 
he will meet with much success, and that 
one result of his journey will be to stimulate 
interest in the work of the religious pioneer 
in new lands, where the lines of traditional 
differences are not so marked as at home. 
Liberal Christianity, if it is to prosper, 
must take a large view of its mission, and 
kindle the ardour of noble missionary 
enterprise and the joy of spiritual adven- 
ture in the hearts of its young men. 

** x x 

Tue third Annual Report of the Penal 
Reform League, which has just been issued, 
is a record of quiet work in the education of 
public opinion. A number of lectures have 
been delivered, and the secretary under- 
took a tour of investigation in North 
America. He visited juvenile and other 
courts, prisons, and reformatories, and 
inquired into probation methods in various 
States of the Union and different parts of 
Canada. The prospects of advance in 
penal matters are, perhaps, the report 
concludes, as bright as they have ever 
been. The Home Secretary’s speech in 
the House of Commons has been noted 
with interest and hope at home and abroad. 
Separate confinement of convicts is to be 
reduced to one month for ordinary convicts 
and three months for recidivists. An 
attempt is to be made to substitute friendly 
aid for police supervision on ticket-of- 
leave. Periodical lectures (three or four 
a year) have been organised in convict 
prisons. Substitutes for imprisonment of 
youths and minor offenders are promised. 
All these reforms fall within the specia] 
objects of the League, and it may congratu- 
late itself onits share in promoting a 
programme so far reaching in its aims, 
which has received already the cordial 
endorsement of public opinion. 
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A FURTHER WORD ABOUT THE 
“ CHRIST-MYTH ’? THEORY. 


We print in our present issue a com- 
munication from Dr. K. C. ANDERSON, in 
which he takes exception to the learned 
and forcible article by Principal Car- 
PENTER which we published last week. 
We do so gladly, because we believe in a 
fair and open hearing for both sides in 
theology as in other matters; but we 
confess that our pleasure would have been 
ereater if our ‘correspondent had riddled 
the evidence instead of attacking the 
counsel. There are two aspects of Dr. 
ANDERSON’S letter which we think it 
would be hardly right to pass without a 
word of comment. 

In the first place, he seizes a big stick in 
order to discredit scholarship by loud 
and thwacking blows. He must know 
that many branches of scholarship, com- 
parative philology, for instance, have 
reached the accuracy and precision of 
scientific method. He is, accordingly, 
attacking by implication the careful mental 
processes and the accumulated stores of 
knowledge upon which all intellectual 
progress depends; and he is doing so in 
the interest of a theory, which tries to 
buttress itself by an appeal to scholarship, 
and can only gain credit with reasonable 
men if scholarship gives a verdict in its 
favour. Is it not a case of ‘‘ save me 
from my friends’? ? Or do we live in 
an irrational world in which facts, and the 
trained mental faculty which weighs and 
interprets them, count for nothing, and 
we can all believe anything we like accord- 
ing to the mood of the moment ? 

But Dr. ANDERSON uses another con- 
troversial weapon which the strong man 
should avoid. He imputes motives to 
the adversary instead of meeting his 
attack full-front. We must suppose that 
he believes sincerely that Dr. CARPENTER 
is incapable of a dispassionate judgment; 
and is desperately anxious to bolster up 
the conscious weakness of his own position 
at whatever cost. Suggestions of this 
sort are, however, the end of profitable 
discussion. If all evidence is to be met 
with the statement that the scales are 
weighted, argument upon questions of 
fact becomes impossible. We know how 
difficult it is to eliminate the element of 
parti pris, or of ancestral loyalty, or of 
preference for novelty, when our business 
is simply to try to find out the truth ; 
and probably not even Dr. Drews or Mr. 
J. M. Ropertson or Dr. ANDERSON him- 
self are quite free from it. But we have 
known men of wide knowledge and calm 
judicial mind and deep religious feeling, 
even among liberal Christians and meat 


arians, who have trained themselves with | cain 
scrupulous care to see ceiye hav 


hin <i ae 
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fighting in self-protection, because they 
know that if Drews is right Liberal Chris- 
tianity will, collapse, is in reality a con- 
fession on the part of Dr. ANDERSON that 
the nobler weapons of controversy have 
broken in his hands, 

Let us for a moment recall our readers 
to the real question at issue. It is not a 
question of the fancied collapse of any- 
body’s religious per or of remote 
consequences of any kind. These may be 
left to take care of themselves. It is the 
simple question, Did Jesus really live on 
this earth, according to the general belief 
of Christendom ? or is the account of his 
earthly life a mythical fabrication, without = 
any basis in historical fact ? Dr. Drews 5 
accepts the latter alternative, and has — 
written a book to try to convince the 
world that he is right. His theory 
has in it elements of such extreme 
improbability that he is not so foolish 
as to think that he can dispense with — 
evidence. Accordingly he sets down the 
evidence which has convinced him, in the . iS 
most telling way that he can command. 
This evidence in several crucial parts of 
of itis of the kind which can be examined ae 
by the scientific methods of comparative | a 
philology. Dr. CARPENTER took selected 
examples of it in his article last week, and — 
submitted them to the searching © tests ee: 
which men are accustomed to use in the 
laboratory of scholarship. Along with 5 
many other experts, he comes to the 
conclusion that a great deal of the anat 
ment résts upon false evidence. It is now 
left for Dr. Drews, and those who agr 
with him, to go through the whole mat 3 
again letter by letter, word by word, line _ 
by line, and to convince the best minds ¢ rie 
Europe by the sheer weight of scientific 
evidence that they are right. The 
has been presented with a vast show of 
learning, and it is on this hard dry ground 
that the first bout of the controversy 
must be fought, without any regard 1 
sentimental preferences. aS 

Until this has happened, and Dr. Dri 
comes forth as victor with a clean re 
as a philologist, the plain man may 
in his perfectly reasonable belief in 
historical Jesus. It would be s 
tellectual frivolity to do anythir 


and evidence, and again of evidence 
difficulties with which the the 


probability and literary ine 
region in which subjective judg 
Play a larger part, pie always 1 un 
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too deeply impregnated with personal 
qualities for any mythologising theory to 
get rid of them. It may be said that this 
is simply an opinion, and no doubt Dr. 
ANDERSON will make light of it on the 
ground that it betrays the inveterate 
prejudices of the scholar. The accusation 
will not hurt us ; for we have yet to learn 
that knowledge is a hindrance to truth, 
and experience a disqualification for judg- 
ment. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


An Iweression or THE ALBERT Hatt 
MEETING. 


THe anti-militarist demonstration at 
the Albert Hall on Saturday last was 
remarkable in more ways than one. The 
Independent Labour Party which organised 
the meeting had brought together a 
striking array of platform ability, com- 
prising outstanding leaders of the working- 
class movements of the Continent, of 
America, and of Great Britain.. No less 
striking was the size of the vast audience, 
which, in the midst of a General Election 
occupied exclusively with other issues, 
had, with the exception of the occupants 
of the gallery, paid sums varying from 
5s. to 6d. to join in the protest against 
the growth of armaments. 

Mr. Keir Hardie, dour and uncom- 
promising as a Hebrew prophet or as 
John the Baptist, enunciated once more 
from the chair doctrines to which he has 
held with unswerving consistency through 
the whole of a stormy political career. 
The gist of his speech is well summed up 
in the words of the resolution which 
was moved—‘‘ This meeting declares that 
there is not and carnot be any cause for 
war between the democracies of Europe. 
It protests emphatically against the con- 
tinuous increase in armaments and the 
attempts which are made to foster strife 
among the nations. The international 
working-class movement repudiates mili- 
tarism in all its forms as being inimical to 
the progress of therace.’’ Itisremarkable 
that this Lanarkshire miner, who at the 
age of eight was a doorkeeper in a mine, 
and at seventeen was teaching himself 
underground to read and write, is one of 
our most correct speakers, and contrary 
to a general supposition is not a platform 
firebrand, but grave, deliberate, and 
measured in utterance. 

The resolution was supported in an able 


- speech by Mr. W. C. Anderson, formerly 


a shop assistant, and now chairman of 
the Independent Labour Party, and by 
Mr. Geo. Lansbury, M.P., whose earnest- 


ness and manifest sincerity have won him 


the respect even of those who in opinion 
are most bitterly opposed to him. 

M. Vandervelde, leader of the Belgian 
Socialists, who spoke in French, was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception on 
rising. By far the «ablest of Belgian 
politicians, he is one of the most brilliant 
Parliamentarians in Europe. A deeply- 


_ read scholar, a profound thinker, an 


incisive logician and debater, he is at the 


¢ 


without the aid of a single note. 


he is tense and electric on the platform, 
and with equal skill can sway a cultured 
or learned audience, the Belgian Chamber 
of Deputies, or a vast popular assembly. 
On the present occasion he spoke of the 
solidarity of interest between the working 
classes of Belgium and. England, and 
maintained that any quarrels or differences 
between the two countries were due to 
the middle and governing classes.» 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., followed 


with a vigorous speech delivered in his 
own masterful style. His Scotch up- 
bringing appeared in the verse of a para- 
phrase, appended to the Scottish metrical 
version of the psalms, with which he 
concluded his speech. He argued that 
every programme which encouraged the 
increase of armaments was one which 
must inevitably lead to war. ‘‘ The 
prosperity of each was the prosperity of 
all. Armaments and militarism were not 
securities for peace. They were securities 
either for international bankruptcy or 
international conflict.’’ 

The ovation of the evening, as was 
naturally to be expected, was reserved for 
M. Jaurés, the leader of the French 
Unified Socialists, and probably the best 
known Collectivist of the day. His 
appearance is in striking contrast to his 
powers and his reputation. He looks like 
a somewhat heavy petit bourgeois dressed 
in a not too stylish Sunday best. But he 
started his career as professor of philosophy 
at Toulouse, is a brilliant journalist, a 
fine classical scholar, a prose poet, and in 
the words of M. Millerand ‘* the supreme 
orator who has thrilled the soul of the 
artisan and peasant democracy with the 
most moving accents heard by a French 
audience for a hundred years.’’ His 
Albert Hall speech was full of Gallic 
fire and passion, delivered with torrential 
energy and enforced by a wealth of ex- 
pressive gesture. Hespoke of the ‘‘ night- 
mare ’’ of militarism which haunts the 
workers of Kurope, anid denounced the 
folly of trying to prevent war by pre- 
paring for war. If expenditure upon 
armaments was by way of insurance, 
it was as if someone paid more in premiums 
than he could receive in compensation, and 
then set his own and his neighbours’ 
houses on fire. ‘‘ Capitalists,’’ he said, 
‘* spoke of creating new markets abroad. 
Let them create new markets at home by 
enabling those who were so far beneath 
the economic level of consumption as to 
be unable to buy the common necessaries 
of life.’’ The working classes were tired 
of being the tools of others. The only 
way of escape from militarism was by 
the foundation of a new order based not 
on competition but on co-operation. 
Organised democracy must prepare itself 
for this new order which will come, not by 
blood, like the upper and middle class 
revolutions of former times, but by a 
peaceful evolution. 

The speech of the German delegate, 
Herr Molkenbuhr, was a remarkable con- 
trast to those of the French-speaking 
orators, though in its way most effective. 
The latter delivered impassioned harangues 
The 
former appeared to read practically the 
whole speech from manuscript. A member 


revolutionary in his appearance or in 
his speech. Indeed he looks more like a 
staid, respectable Lutheran pastor than 
one of the leaders of a militant party. 
His address made no pretence to oratory 
or style, but it was a masterly and con- 
vincing presentment of facts. His party, 
he said, representing 3,500,000 males 
over 25 years of age, and perpetually 
growing in number and in power, had 
again and again in the Reichstag opposed 
the waste of money on the army and 
navy. Statesmen should try to find new 
spheres of demand in the hovels of the 
underpaid workers. Some Germans who, 
in Bismarck’s phrase, professed to fear 
God only, were always crying out that 
they were going to be attacked by England. 
The chief scaremongers in Germany were 
the ‘‘armour-plate patriots’’ who (at 
huge dividends) supplied materials for 
men of war. Bismarck’s policy of blood 
and iron was so depleting the German 
exchequer that the funds for insurance 
against old age and invalidity were being 
attacked. The German people saw no 
reason why England should abandon 
the old friendly relations with Ger- 
many. 

The concluding speech of these re- 
markable proceedings was given by Pro- 
fessor W. T. Mills, of the United States, 
old, and a mannikin in stature, but a 
torpedo in utterance and gesture, who 
said that with the solution of the problem 
of markets would come the end of 
militarism. 

This gathering, so extraordinary from 
every point of view, suggests some re- 
flections. Anyone who attended it will 
understand why so many of the ablest 
and noblest among us find in movements 
which are outside the churches the spiritual 
and moral stimulus which is too often 
not to be found within them. Secondly, 
though every speaker used language of 
stern denunciation, no unparliamentary 
word or expression was heard from the 
platform, a remarkable contrast to much 
of the political oratory we have heard 
during the last few weeks in a country 
whose people often pride themselves upon 
their restraint of language. Lastly, the 
meeting is another proof of the fact that 
the masses of every civilised (?) country, 
so far as they are organised and articulate, 
are opposed to militarism. 


AN APOLOGY FOR MR. FACING- 
BOTH-WAYS. 


Or all the many characters portrayed by 
Bunyan in his allegory, perhaps that of 
Mr. Facing-both-ways has the strongest 
place in our imagination. To raise the cry 
of ‘‘ turn-coat ”’ against a former colleague 
does not attach the same stigma as the 
taunt of facing both ways does to those 
who are neither hot nor cold. Yet of Mr. 
Facing-both-ways Bunyan says nothing. 
He does not explain himself nor converse 


830 


with the pilgrims. Indicated only by a 
name, and the company with which he is 
associated, ‘‘my Lord Turn-about, my 
Lord Time-server, my Lord Fair-speech, 
also Mr. Smoothman, Mr. Facing-both- 
ways, Mr. Anything, and the parson of our 
parish, Mr. Two-tongues,” we have nothing 
beyond this characterisation, ruthlessly 
summed up in a name. To the tinker in 
Bedford gaol it was enough to typify the 
mode of thought, and to dismiss it. Yet 
the type remains, and in all periods when 
differing schools of thought have widely 
sepe arated policies there “must always be 
those who cannot shelter under either 
banner. To them remains the contempt 
of the reformer with whom they cannot 
keep pace, and the mistrust of ‘the sup- 
porters of the established order of things. 
To attempt to apologise for such as Mr. 
Facing-both-ways is perhaps a daring thing 
to do. Yet, balanced on mental knife 
edges, alive equally to the soul of goodness 
in things evil, and the soul of evil in things 
good, there is for him no such consolation 
as that which falls to either contestant. 
There is none of the elation of a triumph, 
nor even the pride of having been worsted 
in a fight for a dearly-cherished cause. 
Laodicean, neither hot nor cold, the virile 
fighter can more easily stomach his worst 
enemy than the man who will come some 
way on the road, who has put his hand to 
the plough and-then looked back. It is 
not that Mr. Facing-both-ways is in- 
different ; if he were, he would either be 
an entirely negligible and neglected factor, 
or an unreasoning adherent of the estab- 
lished order of things. He has generally 
a marked bias towards the reforming party. 
He lacks the one needful thing of singleness 
of vision. He possesses the fatal gift of 
seeing the two sides of a question. There- 
fore, he can never be a keen party man. 
It is not for him to go out a leader of his 
people in the wilderness, and to die with 
the vision of the promised land before his 
eyes. It is not his name that goes down 
on the martyr roll of both lost and 
triumphant causes. He is often the critic 
of both sides, yet wearied with a feeling 
of the futility of his position. Perhaps in 
modern times Erasmus is the most striking 
instance. Hated by Rome as a brilliantly 
dangerous critic, he was mistrusted by 
Luther because he stopped short of being 
sufficiently iconoclastic. (One sometimes 
likes to think that if the Lutheran move- 
ment had failed like Huss’s propaganda, or 
if there had been a set-back to Continental 
Protestantism like that which occurred in 
England in Mary’s reign, Erasmus might 
have gone to the stake with the courage 
of Cranmer, and suffered martyrdom with 
extremer men, or, in later years, Lucius 
Cary have been executed with Sydney and 
Russell.) 
What consolation, then, has Mr. Facing- 
both-ways? That of an appeal to pos- 
terity, whose privileged function of seeing 
the two sides of a case he has usurped. 
This to him is often worth but little, for 
he is haunted by a sense of his present 
futility, and envies the fanatic’s self- 
assurance. To him it is given to realise 
that history is not made by ‘such as himself, 
buc by the narrower man, who is free from 
the taint of realising that there are at least 
two aspects of a case, neither of which, 
regarded by itself, portrays the whole. 
It is given to him to realise, as the Stoic 
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emperor-philosopher realised, that both 
are necessary to the State, alike the man 
who wants things to be done, and the man 
who would hinder things being done. To 
him also it 1s apparent ‘that all progress is 
the resultant of complex forces. His ideal 
sphere is nowhere better described than by 
Herbert Spencer’s words: ‘‘ Making a 
rational estimate of human authority, we 
shall avoid alike the extremes of undue 
submission and undue rebellion—shall not 
regard some men’s judgment as wholly 
good and others as wholly bad ; but shall, 
SES lean to the more defensible 
position, that none are completely right 
and none are completely wrong. 

Even in his day and generation, Mr. 
Facing-both-ways is often. the arbiter of 
how far progress shall go. He may claim 
to represent the spirit of compromise, and 
sometimes even to show the middle way 
along which mankind progresses. The 
middle way is most often one oscillating to 
right and left, as nature knows nothing of 
a straight line law in motion. This is our 
client at his best. But often he lacks the 
physical strength requisite to the pursuit 
of a single purpose. For the extremest 
with such strength the definite convictions 
(attained sometimes as the result of study- 
ing both sides of the case) are sufficiently 
strong to permit pressing on to the single 
end without designed deviation from his 
course. It is good that we should praise 
the idealist and the iconoclast. For those 
that fall short -we can only apologise, } - 
and leave their vindication to  pos- 
terity. : 

But in regard to appeals to posterity, 
Carlyle’s outburst comes to one’s mind in 
his contrast of Oliver with “‘ his right 
honourable friend Sir Jabesh Windbag, 
Mr. Facing-both-ways, Viscount Mealy- 
mouth, Earl of Windlestraw 

‘Posterity’ ? Thou appealest to Posterity, 
thou ? My right honourable friend, what 
will Posterity do for thee! The voting of 
Posterity, were it continued through cen- 
turies in thy favour, will be quite in- 
audible, extra-forensic, without any effect 
whatever. Posterity can do simply nothing 
fora man; noreven seem to do much 
if the man be not brainsick. Besides, to 
tell the truth, the bets are a thousand to 
one, Posterity will not hear of thee, my 
right honourable friend! Posterity, I have 
found, has generally his own windbags 
sufficiently trumpeted in all market-places, 
and no leisure to attend to ours. Posterity, 
which has made of Norse Odin a similitude, 
and of Norman William a brute monster, | 
what will or can it make of English Jabesh ? 
O Heavens, ‘ Posterity ’! 

‘* These poor persecuted Scotch Coven- 
anters,” said I to my inquiring Frenchman, 
in such stinted French as stood at com- 
mand, ‘ils s’en appelaient a.—‘A la 
Postérité,’ interrupted he, helping me out. 
‘ Ah, Monsieur, non, mille foisnon! They 
appealed to the Eternal God; not to} theory sattecls but to iach an Lop 
Posterity at all! C’était diferent, fi | and suspense of judgment until th of 

After this, can we apologise for Mr. able to read both sides, That is only 
Facing-both-ways? It is a vain and| The same method is used with Pi 
wearied labour, as vain and as wearied as] Drews. He is “ not much,” only at 
the perplexities between which our client | in a “ high school,” and he r 
is balanced. One wishes that Bunyan had | claim to scholarship. See tl 
pictured Mr. Facing-both-ways looking | he makes. His theory is ver 
at the last with envied glances after those | his book an extravagance. 
who went on with faces set towards | the all this sounds ! And ye t 
Celestial City. et sebunine ile _his|is characterised by ge 
end. has, let it be seme mbe 
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QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


{Under .this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view Living problems 
of Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opmnrions expressed. ] 


“ THE CHRIST MYTH.” 


A TIME-HONOURED method of coulbatine 
new ideas of religion is to impute incom- 
petency to those who propound them. 
Scholarship and learning are always on 
the side of the status quo. Every new 
reading of the past, especially ifit touches 
religious doctrine, has been at its inception — Sh 
denounced as stupid. It is an old trick 
—so old as to have become an unconscious 
habit— and it dies exceeding hard. The > 
Copernican theory of astronomy no doubt 
was considered the work of an ignoramus 
when it was first broached, and every dogma. $3 
of the Church, which has been abandoned is 
by all intelligent people to-day, has been 
defended by libraries of learning, and a 3 
the established scholarship of “the ¢ 8 
If only the propounder of a new ae 
such as that Christianity did not origi 
with a human teacher, a man Jesus, bw 
as a cultus with a Jesus or Christ wor-— 
shipped as a god, can be proved guilty 
some bad “ howlers,” how caps are thro 
in the air, figuratively, of course, 
exultation there is, and how the 
deluded believers of the new theory 
pitied! One would think that the con. 
tinual repetition of this method of rebut 
a new idea whenever one appears, and a 
little sense of humour, would prevent 
adoption, but not so; the new theori 
clearly incompetent, "as all new the 
have been. 

A notable instance of this is th 
troversy between Prof. Estlin Car 
and J. M. Robertson on the question 
historicity of Jesus. Prof. Carp 
charges of incompetency on the p , 
Mr. Robertson have wide publicity in a. 
“ First Three Gospels.” Mr. Robe 
replies are buried in obscure journal aes 
are, therefore, not easily sees i: 


new snhen of his 
Mythology.” The Hae is i 
of saying that the latter is lacki ns 
historical sense,” and does not knov 

“meaning of evidence,” the im] ica 
being, of course, that he himself po D0 
these admirable qualities. This 
charge of incompetency. I hi 


” 


here to show how. fas Rob rt 


criticism, All I can “eo is to war 
readers not ip be misled Ay Br ‘ 
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Carpenter’s arguments seriatim as regards 
himself, and who, therefore, has a right to 
Speak, as a “‘ remarkable book.” This 
absurd book has aroused the mind of 
Germany. The germ of it, a paper read 
by the author to the German Society of 
Monists in February last, had an edition 
of ten thousand copies, which was sold out 
in a little over a month. The theme of 
paper and book, “Is Jesus a Historical 
Personality?” has been discussed in 
hundreds of meetings, in pamphlets galore, 
in papers and journals by the legion, and 
has produced a ferment altogether un- 
exampled. Superior scholarship wonders 
what all this is about, and more than hints 
that it is much ado about nothing, for 
really the author is no scholar! But 
surely our German neighbours are not 
ignoramuses to be carried off their feet in 


_ this way by a man who does not know 


what he is talking about. 

No. Itis nothing against the book that 

“ established ” scholarship is against it. 
When was “ established ” scholarship ever 
in favour of an innovating idea in religion 2 
Is it not rather true that “ established ”’ 
scholarship is the very last to accept the 
new idea? And what makes it so im- 
pervious to it is its evident inability to 
look at it without ascribing incapacity and 
incompetency to its propounder. “ Estab- 
lished” scholarship is prepossessed by 
preconceived ideas, and that makes it 
blind to a fuller and better elucidation 
than the established one. 

What is now said of ‘‘ The Christ Myth % 
was said of ‘‘ Der Nonchristliche Jesus”’ by 
Prof. W. B. Smith, but the fact that Prof, 


Schmiedel thought it worthy of a preface 


by him surely proves that at least one 


\ 


rah: % 


_ Empire proclaiming that a 


*‘ established ” scholar and theologian did 
not think the book the work of a fool or 
an ignoramus. 

“ Established’ scholarship, as repre- 
sented by Prof. Carpenter, must denounce 
the theory of “The Christ Myth,” for if 
the theory be established, the idea of 
Christianity held by Prof. Carpenter and 
by Liberal Christianity generally is gone 
for ever. Hence all the critics have con- 


-centrated on one point-—the lack of 


evidence for the pre-Christian Jesus. 
Why, there is a pre-Christian Jesus in the 
New Testament itself:—(1) What was 
Paul’s Christ but a pre-Christian Jesus ? 
Did Paul go up and down the Roman 
“Man Jesus,” 
a great human teacher, had come into 
Palestine ? Was thathis gospel? He has 
not one word to say of a human teacher. 
Paul’s Christ is not a teacher at all, but a 
divine or semi-divine being, who does not 
teach, but dies for men. - (2) The Jesus of 


the Book of Revelation is pre-Christian. 
-- No possible manipulation can make the 
ai" Christ of the Revelation into the “ Man 
_ Jesus ” of Unitarian or Liberal Christianity. 
_ (3) It is impossible to reduce the Jesus of 
_ the Acts or of the Gospels to a human 
teacher. The crux of the matter is at this 
- point. 


Was the original of the central 
figure of the New Testament a ‘ Man 
Jesus” or a Divine Christ? Prof. Car- 


penter knows well that if there was a his- 
torical Jesus he must have been a man. 
 'Thatis to say, the contention for a historical 
gs ty is the contention for the Unitarian 
ae conception of Christianity. All Liberal 
_ Christians must, and virtually do, say this. 
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A man was the nucleus of the original 
Christian movement, and thus after his 
death he was idealised and became divine 
in the mind of his followers. Those who 
think that there is no evidence for a Man 
Jesus, say that the Divine Christ was from 
the beginning the nucleus of the movement. 
Liberal or Unitarian Christianity is tied 
to a Man Jesus, And it must cling to this 
Man Jesus or cease to be. Should Drews’ 
and Smith’s and Kaltoft’s and Robertson’s 
idea of a Christ cult be established as the 
real origin of the Christian religion, 
orthodoxy may survive, and even be re- 
habilitated ; but Unitarian or Liberal 
Christianity is gone for ever. In contend- 
ing for a Man Jesus, a human teacher, as 
the founder of Christianity, Liberal Chris- 
tianity is contending for its life. Liberal 
Christianity or Unitarianism has come to 
the “cross roads.” It must have a Man 
Jesus or giveup the ghost. And it cannot 
find a Man Jesus, for the original of the 
central figure of the Gospels and Epistles 
alike is not a man but a god. The whole 
orthodox world of the present and of the 
past say this. Are Prof. James Denny and 
Dr. Forsyth, because they say so, incom- 
petent ? Prot. Carpenter cannot say with 
them that the god Jesus was historical. 
A Liberal Christian who would say so would 
bea rara avis indeed. Liberal Christianity 
has come to the parting of the ways. 


Dundee, K. C. ANDERSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAMB, and 

al private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. ] 


AN EXTENDED LECTIONARY. 


S1r,—As the writer of the review which 
appeared in your issue of Nov. 26 and 
which suggested Dr. W. C. Coupland’s 
interesting letter of the following week, 
I gladly avail myself of your kind offer of 
space to discuss still further a subject 
which I feel to be of urgent and first-rate 
importance for our liberal churches. In 
many of these churches the ministers 
already choose lessons, occasionally at 
least, from extra-biblical writings, and I 
feel sure that a wisely compiled lectionary 
would not only prove a great convenience, 
but would be a means of enrichment to the 
devotional part of our services. I should 
like to indicate as briefly as possible what 
form I think such a lectionary ought to 
take. 

There can, of course, be no idea of super- 
seding the Bible as the great text-book of 
the things of the Spirit. What we need 
is a supplement to the Bible. It is not 
necessary, nor would it be at all satisfac- 
tory, to make an anthology of Scripture 
passages and of passages from other sources. 
In every way it seems to me better to leave 
the Bible as it stands, and to compile the 
new lesson-book entirely from non-biblical 
writings. And in view of the vast field 
of non-biblical religious literature, I believe 
the true principle of selection would be to 
choose from writings towards which there 
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exists among us a consensus of affection 
and reverence. In other words, we should 
admit into our lectionary only such writings 
as are already canonised in the hearts of our 
people. This principle would, I am afraid, 
rule out a great deal that Dr. Coupland has 
found room for in his “ Thoughts and 
Aspirations of the Ages.” It would, I 


believe, confine our choice to Christian 
literature ; for, however admirable they 
may be, it can hardly be said that 


“ Egyptian, Chinese, Brahmanic, Buddhist, 
Mazdaist, Hellenic, Stoic, Islamic, Suffistic,” 
and other non-Christian writings have as 
yet found their way into the deep places of 
our hearts, except, perhaps, in certain 
isolated instances. Within the Christian 
tradition there is Incomparable material 
for a book that would be worthy to be 
placed beside the Bible on the reading desks 
of our churches. Among writings that 
would claim to be represented are such 
words of God as have come though men like 
Augustine, Francis, Thomas a Kempis, 
Luther, Milton, George Fox, Priestley, 
Wesley, Channing, Robertson of Brighton, 
and Martineau. A lectionary embracing 
thus the most significant documents of our 
faith that have been written since the New 
Testament canon was closed would be a 
new symbol of the church catholic and of 
the communion of saints, and it would put 
us in more active possession of many rich 
tracts of our spiritual inheritance.—Yours, 
&e., J. M. ConNneELL, 


Bury St. Edmunds, Dec. 13, 1910. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


— 


THE CHILD’S INHERITANCE.* 


In considering the course of evoluton 
there is an implicit tendency to regard man, 
as he exists at present, as the culminating 
point. We bend in wonder before the 
complex human brain, the organ of a New- 
ton’s mind ; we philosophise on the human 
hand, the instrument that fashioned the 
pictures of Raphael and Giotto’s lily 
tower. And this worship is not without 
its inspiration ; we are the heirs of the ages; 
forus have the mammoth and the mastodon 
made way. 

But how far more uplifting the thought 
—even though less pleasing to our vanity 
—if we regard ourselves, not as the cul- 
mination of the past, but as the earnest of 
a future. We, as we are now, represent 
but a stage—possibly a very elementary 
stage—in the evolution of humanity. In 
one sense, however, it is true that we are 
now at a culminating point in that we 
seem to be preparing for a new departure. 
Blindly, hitherto, has man pressed upward 
and onward ; but signs are now abundant 
that this blind progress no longer contents 
him ; he is beginning consciously to aim at 
understanding and directing the evolu- 
tionary forces. Here we have the real 
meaning of our social experiments, our poor 
law reform, our garden cities, our model 
dwellings. Yet, valuable and necessary as _ 
those experiments are, it may be questioned 


*Tho Child’s Inheritance. By Greville 
Macdonald, M.A. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 
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whether they do not increase a tendency 


which is already too strong in us, to attach 
over much importance to “material things. 
There are, accordingly, those who say: 
Alter the environment by all means if it 
be bad, but expect not much from such 
alterations. The surroundings of man are 
of little importance in comparison with the 
spirit which animates him. Let him first 
learn that the kingdom of heaven is within, 
and all other things will be added. 

Holding such views, the would-be re- 
formers naturally turn to our educational 
system, to the children whose minds are 
still in a plastic and receptive state ; and 
here they find themselves divided into two 
schools of thought analogous to those dis- 
tinguished above. For some hold with 
Locke that the teacher can write on the 
child’s mind as pencil writes on clean white 
paper; others, that the child’s mind is 
like some half-obliterated palimpsest on 
which, by use of chemical and mechanical 
agents, sentence after sentence dating 
from far distant times, and of varied and 
often contradictory meaning, can be made 
out. In other words, the one school lays 
all the emphasis on the environment, the 
other on what the child brings to respond 
to the environment. 

At present there is no doubt that most 
of the leaders of educational thought 
belong to the latter school. The recogni- 
tion of child psychology asa distinct branch 
of general psychology, combined with the 
study of childhood as a period marked by 
positive characteristics specially selected 
by nature as favourable to.the process of 
education, isa movement full of significance 
What is the child’s inheritance ? we ask. 
What innate powers and capacities has he 
which we have to nourish and train ; and 
how should our educational curriculum, 
which has, of necessity, to deal with chil- 
dren in the mass, be modified so as to 
stimulate the child’s ‘* power to become,”’ 
instead of, as is so often the case, dwarfing 
and deforming his promise ? 

These are the questions that Dr. Greville 
MacDonald sets himself to answer in a 
work which, it is true, gives no panacean 
curriculum, but is full of inspiration and 
suggestion for the educationist. The scope 
of the book may be best indicated by a few 
sentences taken from the preface: ‘‘ The 
writer discusses the rival claims of biolo- 
gist and poet as authority on the subject 
of inheritance, and more particularly the 
faith of Wordsworth as against the 
teachings of Weismann; claiming that 
biology in no way contradicts, but rather 
strengthens ancient views concerning the 
spiritual origin of life. . . . The education of 
the hand and the five senses is discussed at 
length in its transcendental and economic 
bearings, while the needs in play and reli- 
gious ritual are set forth as foundational 
instincts. The intention of the 
book is to stimulate inquiry as to whether 
we are at present entirely upon right lines 
in our systems of education; as well as 
to inspire a feeling of optimism concerning 
the possibilities lying before us in a truer 
understanding of the magnificence of the 
child’s native equipment. pe 

The author’s aim is abundantly ful- 
filled ; the whole book is instinct with 
the forward view, the faith that in all chil- 
dren exist the seeds of flame which may 
be kindled to light up the dark places of | 


the world, or, alas! quenched under the 


load of uninspired learning! The great 
mind, according to Dr. Macdonald, is the 
scientific mind inspired by the imagination ; 
and great as his love and knowledge of 
science evidently are, he would sooner 
banish botanical text-books from theschool- 
room than the fairies from the flowers. 
In the teaching of religion, also, the first 
place must be given to the imagination, by 
which is meant the innate perception of 
spiritual significance. ‘* Even the Apostles’ 
Creed, gloriously imaginative though it be, 
may hardly be taught until it is accepted 
rather as a grain of mustard seed than as a 
measure of faith. It is in this way that 
the Churches, because of their lack of imagi- 
nation, lack of belief in a grace overwhelm- 
ingly divine, are so busy in making what, 
from the standpoint of their definitions, 
are agnostics.”’ 

There are passages where we feel we 
should like to break a lance with Dr. Mac- 
donald. He does Jess than justice to the 
modern theories of play; he tends to 
confuse the psychological with the physio- 
logical point of view; he does not suffi- 
ciently recognise the actual presence of that 
new spirit in psychology and education to 
which we have referred above. Neverthe- 
less, no reader of his book can fail to recog- 
nise in him a strenuous worker towards the 
fulfilment of man’s being in the idealistic 
sense, and a powerful fighter against the 
false and poisonous respect for money and 
luxury which is the bane of our present- 
day civilisation. 


LIFE IN THE ROMAN WORLD.* 


In the present volume Professor Tucker 
has provided a sequel to his ‘‘ Life in 
Ancient Athens.’’ His object is to give a 
picture of the ordinary life of the people at 
the time when Christianity was winning 
its first spiritual conquests, which shall be 
intelligible and interesting to readers with 
no equipment of classical learning. In 
this aim he has achieved a considerable 
measure of success, and these brightly 
written pages will help to illuminate the 
background of crowded life, in many 
respects happy and prosperous, against 
which the figures of Nero and St. Paul 
stand out so distinctly. Here, for instance, 
are chapters on methods of travel, adminis- 
tration and finance, the town house an1 the 
country farm, Roman furniture, the social 
day ofa Roman aristocrat, life in the middle 
and lower classes, holidays and. amuse- 
ments, the positicn of women and chil- 
dren, and education. There is a profusion 
of excellent illustrations, and the author’s 
learning is worn so lightly that there is a 
complete absence of references and foot- 
notes. In some respects the title is rather 
too wide. Professor Tucker confines his 
attention chiefly to Rome and Italy, with 
only passing references to the Greek cities 
and provinces like Kgypt and Africa. He 
is able, for this reason, to draw attention to 
qualities of character and habits of thought 
which still had in them much of the gravity 
and pietas of simpler days, and to pass over 


*Life in the Roman World of Nero and St: 
Paul. By T. G. Tucker. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 12s, 6d. net, 
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almost too lightly the symptoms of moral 
corruption and decay. We welcome the 
recoil from the traditional blackening of 
the shadows in the interest of Christian 
apologetic, and there are obvious reasons 
why Professor Tucker has only hinted at 
some of the darker features; but the reader 
must remember as he wanders along these 
spacious sun-lit corridors that there are 
some closed chambers to which he is not 
admitted. 

We find Professor Tucker least satisfac- 
tory in his rather cursory discussion of reli- 
gion. The growth of Oriental modes of 
worship in Rome itself requires fuller 
treatment, if the situation is to be properly 
understood. There is a brief reference 
to the worship of Isis, but no mention at 
all of Mithra. It may be said that the 
date of the introduction of Mithraism in 
Rome and the west is rather doubtful. 
Probably it existed among the lower orders 
in Rome for a considerable time before it 
became widely popular unier the Flavian 
emperors. Professor Dill dates its first 
inroads from the reign of Tiberius. In 
these circumstances we think that 
its beginnings should have been men- 
tioned, with some estimate of its signi- 
ficance. The references to the legal — 
status of the Jews strike us as a little. 
misleading. It was hardly a case of 


Roman law treated the Jews as a specially 
favoured race. On account of their obsti- 
nate monotheism they were allowed to be 
recusants even to the extent of withholding — 
the customary religious honours paid to 
the person of the emperor. In the case of 
other religions a refusal of this kind would 
have been treated at once as an offence 
against the State. This line of policy, 
which may be compared with the privileges © 
which the Quakers won from the English 
law by. their ‘‘ obstinacy,”’ 
rated by Julius Cesar, and continued, 
with some modifications, even after the 
destruction of Jerusalem had destroyed 
the political significance of Judaism, and 
reduced it to the tame position of a licensed 
religion. 


——— <4 


THE POPULAR MIND IN SPAIN.* 


Ir is strange that Spain, which lies so 
close to our own shores, is to the average 


those with historical memories it is still 
the country of St. Teresa, or Don Quixote, 
or Ferdinand and Isabella ; while to others 
with the itch of travel in their veins it 
recalls the hasards and discomforts of 
conducted parties and the departed glories — 
of Granada, Toledo, or Seville. It is this 
colossal ignorance on our part of the Spain 
which is 


life among the people so illuminating. It 


suggest, of a traveller on the wing or an 
author with a commission, but of a man 
who has lived among the people and come 


He does not profess to pass judgment upon 


which he describes, or try to sum up the 
situation in a sentence. 


to more facile observers. For the most. . 


* Spain from Within. By Rafael She + 
London: T. ‘Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net, = 
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Englishman almost an unknown land. To 


still alive that makes Mr. 
Rafael Shaw’s account of contemporary 


he strange and complicated state of thmgs 


That he leaves 4 5 


general tolerance for a national religion. 
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part he acts simply as a reporter of things 
he has seen or heard. He tells us frankly 
that he is setting down the impressions he 
has gathered of the people’s own thought 
and belief about the things which interest 
them most deeply, without being able to 
submit them always to rigorous tests. 
But it is just these glimpses into the 
popular mind which have psychological 
value, and explain to us why men love and 
hate, or adhere to ancient customs, or rise 
up en masse against the established order, 
in the way they do. 

The whole picture is dominated by the 
presence of the Church, in politics, in 
social life, in education. Nowhere has 
ultramontane influence been so successful 
in building dams against the modern 
spirit. At every point it checks the 
growth of knowledge and enlightened 
public action. If what Mr. Shaw tells us 
is at all representative, it has lost its 
religious hold upon the poor, and its 
ecclesiastical discipline is no longer obeyed. 
Children are usually baptized, in obedience 
apparently to an inherited prejudice 
against the infidel. An unchristened child 
is still called a ‘‘ Moro,’’ a badge of dis- 
grace which no mother can tolerate for 
her offspring. But the other services of 
the Church, even the consecration of 
marriage, are treated with widespread 
neglect. What, however; the Church lacks 
in popular sympathy and support it makes 
up in political influence among the wealthy 
and reactionary sections of society ; and 
this leads to a state of things which re- 
quires to be handled very tactfully by 
men of liberal sympathies, if the present 
monarchy is not to be sacrificed to revolu- 
tionary excitements, fomented by the 
clericals, who might stand to win greater 
security for their cherished ideals of 
domination out of the mélée. Mr. Shaw 
gives several remarkable instances of the 
length to which opposition to the royal 

-family is carried by the Jesuits, who 


__ exercise a far-reaching censorship over the 


press. He points out that the only hope 
of the Ultramontanes lies in a Carlist 
restoration, a fact of much significance in 
the underground workings of politics. 

On the Ferrer incident there is not much 
fresh light. It is Mr. Shaw’s belief that 
the Ultramontane party leaders desired to 
goad the people into violence, and their 
scheme was only frustrated by the good 
judgment of the liberals and the modera- 
tion and self-restraint of their press. 


** While all Europe was excited about 
the fate of the founder of the lay schools, 
the Spanish people, believed abroad to 
be seething with anarchy and sedition, 
were peaceably, if dispiritedly, pursuing 


their usual avocations, only interested 


in Ferrer, if they took any interest in 
him at all, as another victim of the 
oft tyranny of the Church, whose ‘ tool,’ 
as they call Maura, had brought Spain 
so low. This was because the Sociedad 
Editorial, and especially the Liberal, 
laboured so indefatigably to keep the 
_ temper of the people within bounds, as 
their opponents on the Ultramontane 


_ press laboured to produce irritation. 


-... It was the deliberate policy of 
the wise and far-sighted Liberal-Mon- 
archist party to keep their working-class 


readers in the dark about the Ferrer 


incident, because they knew that, if 
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the mass of the people became aware 
of the attack upon their honour, a civil 
war between the Ultramontanes and 
the people would have broken out 
within a week.’’ 

The state of things described in this 
passage is possible only among an illiterate 
population. It is estimated that 75 per 
cent. are without the rudiments of educa- 
tion. Nowhere has it been more tragically 
true than in modern Spain that the forces 
of re-action batten upon ignorance. The 
chief hope in this tangled mass of back- 
ward civilisation is the desire of the people 
themselves to get education for their 
children. If there is one lesson from Mr. 
Shaw’s admirable study of the popular 
mind more impressive than the rest, it is 
this :—The future of Spain depends upon 
the battle of the schools, 


——~ 


DR. ABBOTT ON ‘‘ THE SON OF MAN.”’* 


Tue problems presented by the use of 
the phrase ‘‘ The Son of Man’’ in the 
New Testament are familiar to all students. 
Did Jesus use it himself, of himself, or of 
man in general? If it was used by him 
of himself, was this to indicate his identity 
with the expected Messiah? If it was 
used of him by the early evangelical 
reporters, in what sense did they apply it 
to him? As a subsidiary but highly 
interesting point, how can we account for 
the almost complete disappearance of the 
phrase in Acts, a document which is 
obviously in close affinity with Luke, 
where the words occur almost twice as 
often as in Mark ? 

Among the solutions offered—they are 
set out in detail in Schmidt’s article in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica — the most 
interesting perhaps is that suggested by 
Herder, viz., that by ‘‘ Son of Man’”’ is 
indicated the ‘‘ Ideal Humanity,’’ and 
in substance this is the solution supported 
by Dr. Abbott in his latest volume of 
gospel studies. It is a voluminous work, 
abounding alike in scholarly investigations 
and profoundly religious suggestions. 
The special features of his theory may be 
briefly stated. 

Regarding the gospel materials in our 
hands as but imperfect for the purposes 
of literal history, Dr. Abbott believes we 
may find compensation in the direction of 
a discovery of the prevailing thoughts, 
as distinct from the actual words, of Jesus. 
The divergencies in the Synoptics are due 
not so much, he thinks, to deliberate 
manipulation of the early tradition as to 
differences in the interpretation of similar 
material by the different writers. If we 
follow the probable lines of primitive 
interpretation we may come back at last 
to the original matter which had to be 
dealt with. In particular, Dr. Abbott con- 
ceives that by recurring to the Hebrew 
scriptures in the form in which they 
must have been constantly before the 
minds of Jesus and his hearers, we 
may discover the meaning of some of 
those sayings which in their, Greek form 
startle and perplex the reader. An illus- 
tration of this oecurs in connection with 


* The Son of Man: A Contribution to the 
Study of the Thoughts of Jesus. By Edwin A. 
Abbott. Cambridge University Press, 1910. One 
yol., pp. 873. Price 16s. 6d. net, 
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the “ Servant” passage in Isaiah liii., which 
in the Hebrew uses the expression ‘** make 
intercession,’’ where the Greek version cur- 
rent inNew Testament times, and evidently 
followed in the Synoptics in this connec- 
tion, uses the phrase “be delivered up ’?’— 
see the repeated prophecies, attributed to 
Jesus, of the coming sufferings and death. 
In addition to such aids in determining 
the thoughts of Jesus, De. Abbott looks 
upon the Fourth Gospel as deliberately 
intended, in specified passages, to supple- 
ment and elucidate the crude, fragmentary, 
and probably imperfectly understood 
sayings preserved in the earlier records of 
the tradition. 

He concludes that, so far from using 
the phrase as indicating a supernatural 
dignity, such as is often associated with 
the Daniel passage, ‘‘ one like a Son of 
Man,’’ Jesus really would indicate his 
entire oneness with ordinary mankind. 
This oneness, it is suggested, was con- 
ceived after a Jewish model. ‘‘It is 
historically and antecedently probable,’’ 
says Dr. Abbott, ‘* that Jesus in His doc- 
trine looked back, as a Jewish prophet 
of the highest order would look back, to 
the call of Abraham before the Law, and 
to the creation of Adam before the call 
of Abraham. It is also probable that He 
looked forward .... to the establish- 
ment of God’s universal kingdom over 
all the sons of Adam.’’ It is all our race, 
therefore, that comes into view when he 
emphasises the indissoluble bond between 
his own nature and that of man; and a 
light falls, as it were, from his high powers 
and prerogatives, over the possibilities 
of the whole human field. 

Dr. Abbott acknowledges that ‘‘ of this 
ample outlook into the past and the future 
of humanity the Synoptic gospels give us 
but faint traces. Yet traces there are, 
and closer examination brings them out 
more clearly.’’ He maintains that ‘* they 
are faint because of the inadequacy of the 
record, and that Paul and John, in deepen- 
ing the traces, have but done justice to 
the spiritual fact.’ Elsewhere, and 
repeatedly, he alludes to the Tennysonian 
idea of the triumph of the Man, who is 
made in the image of God, over the Beast. 
It is in this regard that the book will 
probably prove most helpful to those who 
have the courage to work through it. 
In fact, the reflection that rises upper- 
most as we close our serious task is that 
the process of ‘‘ deepening the traces ”’ 
did not end with Paul and John. It is a 
process obviously not free from the risk 
of what is called ‘* subjectivity’; but 
so long as theologians speak to us, not 
with dictatorial positiveness, but with the 
persuasive modesty so conspicuous in 
this great scholar, they will meet with 
grateful attention from all who would 
possess, in Pauline phrase, ‘‘ the mind of 
Christ.’’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Lonamans, Green & Co. have 
in the press a shilling pamphlet entitled 
‘* Religion and English Society.’’ It con- 
tains two addresses which were given by 
Dr. Figgis, of Mirfield, to a small private 
conference which was held in London, on 
November 9 and 10, to consider the state 
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of religion among the upper classes. The 
subjects dealt with are the Intellectual 
Crisis and the Practical Problem, 
Si Bo 7 

Miss A. Hurcurnson STIRLING, whose 
name is associated with that of Mr. W. 
Hale White as translator of the ‘‘ Ethic ’’ 
of Spinoza, is undertaking a memorial 
volume of her father, the British apostle 
of Hegelianism, whose friends and core- 
spondence were not confined to this 
country. It is her purpose in this volume 
to indicate the general aim and character 
of the Hegelian philosophy in a way that 
will appeal to others than the initiated. 

Tue first two volumes of a series of 
monographs on ‘‘ Les Grands Kcrivains 
Iitrangers’’ have just been issued by 
MM. Bloud et Cie. In these volumes 
M. E. Dimnet deals with ‘‘ Les Soeurs 
Bronté,’’ and Professor Emile Legcuis, 
of the Sorbonne, with ‘‘ Chaucer.’ At 
the end of January the volume on ‘‘ Alfred 
Tennyscn’’ will appear, and, among 
other writers who will be included in the 
series are Ibsen, Goethe, Calderon, George 
Eliot, Carlyle, Hegel, and Emerson, the 
latter falling very suitably to M. Maurice 


Meeterlinck. 
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Tu new edition of Spenser’s ‘‘ Minor 
Poems,’’ edited by Ernest de Sélincourt, 
will be published immediately by the 
Oxford University Press, uniform with 
Mr: J. C. Smith’s edition of ‘‘ The Faérie 
Queene.’’ The text is based upon a col- 
lection of the editions published in the 
poet’s lifetime with the folio of 1611—the 


first collected edition of Spenser’s poems. 
* * % 
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Barzy in the New Year Messrs. Put- 
nam’s will issue a volume entitled ‘* Inci- 
dents in My Life,’’ by Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet, grandson of the Thomas Emmet 
who was a brother of Robert Emmet, and 
himself one of the leaders of the insur- 
rectionary movement in Ireland of 1798. 

Dr. Nansen has finished a large work on 
the exploration of the Arctic regions from 
the earliest times. It contains a full 
account of the various Arctic expeditions, 
and an analysis and exposition of the 
growth of the geographical ideas which 
they have suggested. It is to be published 
shortly in various languages. 
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Accorpine to the American Bookman, 
-*¢The Rosary,’? by Mrs. Florence L. 
Barclay, author of ‘‘ The Mistress of 
Shenstone,’ heads the list of the best- 
selling novels in America. Messrs. Put- 
nam’s, who are the publishers of Mrs. Bar- 
clay’s novels, both here and in America, 
report that 200,000 copies have been 
printed in England in the short space of 
twelve months, and that ‘‘ The Mistress 
of Shenstone ’’ has reached its seventieth 


thousand. 
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Tae book which was published some 
weeks ago under the title of ‘* The Story 
of the Shia: World,’’ and claimed to be 
edited from a Persian MS. by Major Moles- 
worth Sykes, the well-known authority 
on Persia, seems to have gone even beyond 
its author’s anticipations in the extent 
o which it has been taken for the work 
of a native Persian. Only a few critics, 
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who were possibly behind the scenes, 
have detected the fact that in the guise 
of the autobiography of a Persian noble 
Major Sykes has really drawn his own 
picture, from intimate knowledge, of 
Persian life and character. In this course 
he has but followed in the footsteps of 
his distinguished predecessor, Sir James 
Morier, who in the first instance described 
his immortal Hajj? Baba as a translation 
from the Persian. Major Sykes thought 
he had given a clue to the mystery by 
describing his hero as a grandson of the 
prototype of Hajji Baba; but, as the hint 
has not been taken, it seems desirable that 
he should now have the full credit for what 
has been generally recognised to be a most 
entertaining narrative permeated through- 
out with the true Oriental spirit, 
Xk tk 

Tue Theologische Literaturzeitung, which 
was founded by Professor Schiirer, in 1876, 
has long been recognised as the leading 
organ of Protestant theology in Germany 
on the scientific and critical side. Under 
the direction of the present editors, Pro- 
fessor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin; Dr. Her- 
mann Schuster, of Hannover; and Pro- 
fessor Arthur Titius, of Géttingen, it will 
pursue the same objects from a somewhat 
wider point of view. It is intended to 
take some notice of books of edification, 
and to a certain extent of the literature 
which lies on the border-line of theology. 
Special attention will also be devoted to 
the important theological literature of 
other countries. While the special line 
of scholarship upon which the journal 
has achieved its reputation will be in no 
sense ignored, room will be found for 
adequate discussion of such themes as 
the relation of religious faith to psychology 
and the theory of knowledge, and the re- 
lations between ethics and ethnology and 
sociology. The editors invite short 
communications concerning undertakings 
which have a special interest from the 
scholarly or scientific point of view. An 
appeal is made to all friends of the paper 
to support it in these new projects, in 
order that they may be carried through 
without any increase in the present half- 
yearly subscription of 9 marks. The pub- 
lishers are J. C. Henrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, Leipzig. 


%* 


* * 


A new and enlarged edition of a notable 
volume of sermons by Professor Leonhard 
Ragaz, of Ziirich, has just been issued by 
the firm of Zelbing & Lichtenhahn, in 
Basel, under the title ‘‘ Dein Reich 
komme.’’ It has been welcomed in 
various quarters in terms of high praise 
as a volume revealing intimate knowledge 
of modern life, both on the social and 
religious side. It is marked above all by 
its strenuous insistence upon the need of 
belief in God, and the significance of | 
Christianity, when rightly understood, for 
life in all its aspects. 


-concemed, so that he may be bet 
_ | to minister unselfishly to others, and mec 
| tate on religion for the sake of mank 
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Englishwoman’s Year Book, 1911, 
Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1911. 
Messrs. Constante & Co. :;—Modern R 
gious Problems: The Fourth Gospel. 
Scott. ae, 
Is. net. z 


East and the West three yearsago. Hehad 


without being hindered b: 


| up all interest in life as far as he 


Messrs. HoppEr & Srouauron :—Complete 
Works of Emily Bronté: Poetry. Edited by 
Roberison Nicoll and Clement Shorter. 65. — 
net. . 

Mr. Pitre Green :—One Line of the Puri- 
tan Tradition in Hull: W. Whitaker, 3s. net. 

OxrorD University Press :—Poems: A, 
H. Clough. 2s. 6d. net. / Ps . 

Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN :—The Book of Scot- 
tish Poetry: Sir George Douglas, Bart. 65s. 
net. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


FOLLOWING CHRIST IN INDIA, ( 
Tus is the story of an English mis- 


a7”. 


sionary, who wrote an account of his work __ : 
among the lepers and plague-stricken 
‘| people of India in a journal called The 


taken a vow of poverty, like the followers 
of St. Francis in the middle ages, and had 
given up his life to the poor and the suffer- 
ing in imitation of Christ. e 
This is the way it happened. 
when he was writing much poetry, 
meditating a great deal about the mea 
of life, he had a vision, or dream, w 
seemed like a message from God 
thought he saw the Master, whom he 
ready loved so dearly, walking—tra 
stained, footsorey and worn with t 
along an Indian high-road, boun 
errands of mercy. And a great pity 
in his heart as he saw the look of compassior 
on the face of Jesus—pity for f! hose pO 
sisters and brothers of his in the far- 
East, where poverty and the want 
education account for so much wret 
ness among the people. It seemed r 
that he, also, should go out to Indi 
try to heal the sick—not only to heal 1 
bodies, but to give health and strength 
their souls. He was not an P 
‘* convert ’’ them, as we say, or 
talk to them of Jesus if they did no 
to hear about him, for he knew that’ 
a religion of their own as beautiful, in all 
main points, as the Christian faith, if t 
would only try to live up to it. Aa 
wanted them to be true to their Hin 
at. its best. But he knew that this 
only make them love the name of . 
too, when they heard more about him 
that those who are trying to obey 
teaching of the pitiful Buddha, an 
great religious teachers of India, ir 
plicity of heart, will not find it 
to understand the words of Chri 
this good man went out to the Eas 
began to live the life of a bhagat, 
man.”’ ly 
Now, in India a bhagat is ve 
revered. He is one who renounces 
people usually hold ian 
friends, and the very means of sub 
—in order that meth ‘do the vor! 
world ly 
It is necessary that he should ha 
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everything so completely. It often hap- 
pens, therefore, that it is said of Christians 
in the East, ‘‘ Oh, they do not live accord- 
ing to the teaching of their Master. They 
do not love their enemies, renounce their 
worldly possessions, and share the lot of 
the humble and poor.’’? The missionary 
grieved over this, and resolved that 
he would prove to the Hindus that Chris- 
tians can practise what they preach, when 
they are sufficiently in earnest about it. 
He felt that Jesus had not set an im- 
possible task for him, at least, when 
he uttered those wonderful words which 
you can read for yourselves in the fifth 
chapter of Matthew, verses 39 to 44; so 
he set out on his journeys, taking nothing 
with him but a blanket, a lota (water vessel), 
a few medicines, and a Greek New Testa- 
ment. 

Coming to a plague-infected village, he 
spread the blanket under a banyan tree, 
and waited to see what would happen. 
After a time the headman of the village 
and several others came and asked him 
what he wanted. He said he was a 

_  bhagat, that his heart was full of pity for 
the sick, and he wished to serve them, as 
he had drugs which he thought would cure 
their diseases. They did not believe that 
a white man could really be a bhagat, but 

his gentle manner and speech and his lack 

____ of worldly possessions puzzled them. They 

gave him permission, however, to try his 
physic on some of the lowest caste, and 

-. determined to put him to the test. The 


of missionary did not understand their in- 
ie _ tentions, and noticed with surprise that 
their manner suddenly became very rude 

and scornful, for he knew that the Hindus 


___ are invariably polite. For some days they 
did their best to annoy the foreign bhagat, 
5 and insulted him by offering stale food’ on 


a dirty brass dish. He ate some of it, how- 
__ ever, without showing a trace of anger, for 
he remembered that Jesus also had been 
per mocked and spurned. In the same calm 
___ and_ patient manner ‘he continued to tend 
<— the sick, hoping that he would yet win the 
ud hearts of his enemies by love and gentleness. 
we _ The climax came when, one day, a man 


who seemed to be a sort of ringleader 
sharply ordered him back to his tree. 
_ Without uttering a word he turned to go, 
- whereupon his tormentor, a Sikh, swept off 

his turban with a low bow and laid it at his 


Pe feet, crying ‘* Maharaj !’? (which means 
__ ** great, king,’’ and is a title given to 


> bhagats in Northern India). ‘‘ Now we 
know,” he said, ‘‘ that you are truly a 
: holy man,’ for you are gentle, and when 
men insult you, you do not become 
angered. Moreover, you love everyone, 
even the low castes and the children, and 
’ 5) speak mildly to those who torment you.’ 
Coe Then began a happy time. The people 
pely vied with each other in trying to prove 
their gratitude ; they brought him choice 
"Nests foods, and showed that they were as willing 
to revere a saint when he came from the 
’ | West: as when he was born in the East. 

The e missionary’s life became a very busy 
me, and he received urgent invitations to 
to other villages. Many Hindus, also, 
svery caste (or rank) came to visit him, 
as he desired it, he was quite 
bas since founded a brother- 
e hood of the Initation 
pledge them- 
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the suffering, especially those who are 
stricken with plague, cholera, small-pox, or 
leprosy—those terrible diseases which are 
the scourge of India. They also teach the 


: little children, as Jesus would most surely 


have wished, and live lives of self-denial 
like the Buddhist monks, with the under- 
standing that they can give up their 
membership at a year’s notice, if they find 
that they have undertaken more than their 
strength will enable them to carry out. 
They do not try to convert everybody to 
their own ideas about religion, but are 
doing their best by means of sympathy and 
kindness to set the right example, and 
draw the people of the Hast and the West 
together. 

This is a great and noble work, and one 
in which we can all share, to some extent, 
even in England. For one thing, we must 
learn to speak of the men and women of 
India as if they were our own kith and kin, 
rather than aliens, for we are all the 
children of God. Then, too, we must 
act towards them as if we understood their 
troubles, and wished to help them in 
every way. Above all, we must each try 
to live the simple Christ-like life, returning 
good for evil, and not showing anger to 
our enemies ; for only in this way can we 
touch the hearts of men in all parts of 
the world, and give owr message—a mes- 
sage of love—to the East from which we 
have receivd so many precious gifts. 


L. G. A. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Mrs. 


We regret to announce the death 
of Mrs. Charles Beard, which occurred on 
at her home in 
Liverpool. It is now more than twenty- 
two years since her husband, Rev. Charles 
Beard, died. She had helped and strength- 
ened him in all his work, and had gained 
the respect and affection of the Renshaw- 
street congregation by her ever-ready 
sympathy. Some years after Mr. Beard’s 
death she removed to Oxford, whence she 
returned to Liverpool two years ago. 
Wherever she went she made friends who 
became deeply attached to her. Many of 
all ages and all types of character went 
to her for sympathy and advice, and no 
trouble was too great for her in trying 
to help them. She has left behind her the 
memory of a life which will be cherished 
in the hearts of her friends for its rare 
beauty and its depth of love. 


Her body was laid beside her husband’s 


BEARD. 


in the graveyard of the Ancient Chapel at- 


Toxteth Park on Tuesday, December 13, 
when a multitude of mourners bore witness 
to the affection which was felt for her. 
The funeral service was taken by the Rey. 
H. E. Dowson and her son-in-law, Rev. 
Henry Gow. Mr. Dowson, in a touching 
address, gave expression to the sorrow 
which was felt by all and to the loving 
respect in which her life was held. 

The deepest sympathy must be felt for 
her family by whom she was admired and 
loved and watched over with the closest 
and tenderest affection, J 
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Mr. Joun DunpERDALE Conyers. 


WE regret to announce the death of 
Mr. John Dunderdale Conyers, a well- 
known member of the Mill Hill Chapel 
congregation who had taken an important 
part in the public life of Leeds. Mr. 
Conyers was elected to the Leeds City 
Councilas a representative of the Bramley 
Ward in 1897, and he sat continuously 
up to his death. He was a magistrate, 
and deputy-chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee. He had also been chairman of 
the Tramways Committee. 

At ‘the morning service 
Chapel on Sunday, December 11, the 
Rev. M. R. Scott read the following 
tribute from the Rev. Charles Hargrove. 

‘* By the death of Mr. John Dunderdale 
Conyers, which came with a shock of 
painful surprise to his many friends, the 
Mill Hill congregation loses one of its oldest 
and most honoured members. Living 
so far away, and hindered by the care of 
a big business, and, of late years, by bad 
health, he was not able to attend our 
services as regularly as he desired, or to 
render us the help he had the good-will 
to give, but when able he did all he could, 
and was a teacher in the Sunday-school at 
one time, then secretary, and afterwards 
chairman of the Yorkshire Sunday School 
Association. Nor was he unmindful of 
his obligations to his native city. For 
many years he was Councillor of the 
Bramley Ward, and chairman at one time 
of the Library Committee and at another 
of the Tramways Committee. The respect 
in which he was held by his colleagues 
was shown in the testimony borne to him 
at the meeting of the Town Council last 
Wednesday, when the Lord Mayor spoke 
of the good work he had done and the 
highest regard he had always entertained 
for him. To me he was known as one 
of the most modest and worthy of men, 
a good Unitarian, and therefore a good 
public servant.’ 


in Mill Hill 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


LAY PREACHERS’ UNION OF 
LONDON AND THE SOUTH EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


THE inaugural meeting of the re- 
organised Lay Preachers’ Union of London 
and the South Hastern Counties was held 
at Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Hampstead, on 
Friday evening, December 10. The 
members were hospitably entertained at 
tea in the school-room by the ladies of 
the congregation, and afterwards a half- 
hour’s service was held in the chapel, 
in which Mr. 8. P. Penwarden, Mr. Walter 
Russell, and the Rev. W. H. Drummond 
took part. The meeting was-held in the 
beautiful church parlour, the decoration 
of which was much admired. 

In the absence of Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., the President of the Union, the 
chair was taken by the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, who expressed the gratifica- 
tion of all present, irrespective of political 
opinion, that a man of Mr. Chancellor’s 
fine spirit and earnest religious character 


had again been returned to Parliament. 
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The secretary, Mr. 8S. P. Penwarden, was 
asked to convey to him the congratula- 
tions of the meeting. Fortunately, Mr. 
Chancellor had found time to prepare his 
address, and this was read by the Rev. 


J. A. Pearson. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


On the occasion of reconstituting our 
Union of Lay Preachers working in con- 
nection with the Provincial Assembly, 
and the London District Unitarian Society, 
you have done me the honour of making 
me your President. 

Unfortunately, this honour has come 
at a time when I am less able than for 
some years past either to perform the 
duties or to take my accustomed share in 
' preaching amongst our churches. Duties, 
also, in connection with the national 
crisis through which we are passing. 
make my attendance at your first public 
gathering impossible, or I would gladly 
have attended to receive on your behalf 
the welcome of the Hampstead congrega- 
tion, and to voice your thanks for their 
kindness. 

Such a gathering is an appropriate 
occasion for explaining exactly what our 
Union is, and what it aims at. We have 
been drawn together by sympathy en- 
gendered in carrying out a common 
purpose, and pursuing a common aim. 
We have united to develop a_ sense 
of comradeship, to exercise the functions 
of friendly criticism, to avail ourselves 
of the benefits of each other’s experience, 
and thus to fit ourselves more effectively 
to do the work to which we have been 
called. For that work must be a calling, 
and neither a business nor a recreation, 
if it is to be fruitful and helpful. And 
unless it is both we have missed our way, 
and are wasting our energies. What is 
that work ? First and foremost, to supple- 
ment, but in no way to supersede, or 
even interfere with, that of the regular 
ministry. I hope it may be said truly, 
that we are a band of men whose hearts 
God has touched. We realise the joy 
and helpfulness which religion has brought 
into our own lives. We know that what 
it has been to us it will become to others 
who come under and yield to its influence. 
We are conscious of the fact that many are 
repelled by the presentation of religion in 
the orthodox pulpits, who might be helped 
if they heard it presented in a way that 
would stimulate their moral nature with- 
out offending their reason or demanding 
belief in doctrines that contradict it 
and outrage their moral sense. Such a 
religion, retaining faith in God, whilst 
rejecting dogmas that dishonour Him by 
attributing to Him a character incon- 
sistent with perfect love, perfect, justice, 
and perfect power, we have found in the 
teaching of our Unitarian and Free Christ- 
ian churches. 

It is to carry this free and uplifting 
faith to others, and thus to share with them 
the good that has come to be ours, that 
we have taken up the work of lay-preach- 
ing. Our churches are few, and distant 
one from another. They and our ministers 
are all too inadequate for the great work 
to be done. Only by a great extension of 
lay-preaching can we hope to reach men 
who keep outside the doors of the churches, 
not only of ours but of all churches, and 
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who, unhelped and unblessed, lapse into 
materialism and lose the joy and uplift 
that might be theirs if they could be 
made to realise the presence in their 
lives of the living God. The call is urgent, 
and we humbly and reverently respond 
to the call, with ‘‘ Here am I, send me,”’ 
placing at the disposal of our ministers- 
at-large, without fee or reward, such time, 
talents, knowledge, and experience as we 
possess, 

Then there are the small churches and 
groups of freethinking Christians who 
are too poor to maintain a minister, but 
desire to meet for worship and require 
the services of some one to lead them in 
common prayer and preach the word for 
their instruction and upbuilding in sacred 
things. Here we are needed, and .here, 
mainly, is our work. Besides, when 
ministers are able and willing to serve 
such churches and groups, laymen are 
ready to release them for such service 
by occasionally filling their pulpits. And 
even rich congregations would be none 
the worse for sitting, now and then, 
under a layman, who, though less gifted 
and less learned than their ministers, 
could speak to them, from an experience 
more like their own, of the deep things of 
the spirit, as felt by one whose days, 
like those of his hearers, are spent in 
business or professional life. Our desire 
is to go where, and do what, we are wanted. 
We ask for no status except such as by 
character and service we achieve. But 
we do ask for the sympathy and prayer 
of all who realise the need for our work. 

And one aim of this Union is to aid in 
guiding our reading and correcting our 
faults, so that we may, by clear thinking, 
true reasoning, and persuasive and con- 
vincing expression, commend to our 
hearers the glorious gospel of Christ, and 
thus help to build them up in faith, and 
love, and good works, purifying their 
lives, brightening their hopes, and making 
them in turn instruments for the spread 
of a reasonable faith, and inspirers of 
others, so that the world may be brought 
to knowledge of the truth and conscious- 
ness of the indwelling God. 

In the discussion on the work of the 
Union which followed, the following took 
part:—The Rev. J. A. Pearson, Dr. 
Tyssen, Mr. 8. P. Penwarden, the Rev. F. 
Hankinson, Rev. W. C. Bowie, Mr. W. H. 
Sands, Mr. Colyer, and Mr. Russell. 
Stress was laid by different speakers upon 
the value of out-of-door speaking, and 
the widening opportunities for work of 
this kind. It was also urged that steps 
should be taken to win new recruits for 
the work, and that ministers should not 
only encourage those who present them- 
selves, but persuade those who do not 
offer to take part in the work. The Rey. 
W. C. Bowie said that people want more 
and more addresses in touch with life on 
every side. There would have to be a 
great extension of lay preaching to bring 
religion back again to the life of the com- 
munity. Lay preachers were needed, not 
only to fill up gaps, but also for the im- 
portant work of bringing religion into 
touch with real life. He did not deny the 
need of an educated ministry, but there 


was also need of the special kind of work | 


which the lay preacher was qualified to do. 
He thought that more might be done in 
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securing the services of laymen of ex- 
perience if they were asked to give only a 
certain number of Sundays in the year. 

At the close of the discussion Mr, E, 
Capleton expressed on behalf of the 
members of the Union their hearty thanks 
to the Rev. H. Gow, and the members of 
his congregation, for their hospitality. 


BRITISH LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
AND OTHER LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 
WOMEN. 


Tue Council meeting was held in Essex 
Hall on Thursday, December 8. In the 
much regretted absence of Lady Durning 
Lawrence the chair was taken by Mrs. 
C. Herbert Smith. The attendance was 
extremely good. 
In opening the proceedings Mrs. Herbert 
Smith expressed her pleasure in being able 
to announce that a Women’s League had 
been formed in Hungary, and that the 
American alliance had already formed its 
International Committee. The half-yearly 
statement of work done, or in hand, was 
read by the Organising Secretary, and the — 
financial position of the League set forth 
by the Treasurer (Mrs. Sidney Martineau), — 
who showed that with skilful management 
the modest funds at the disposal of the trea- 
surer were made to go a long way, but that — 
it was evident that a great deal of work 
awaited the League which could only be 
undertaken if it received increased financial 
support from the women of our churches. __ 
Following this. more formal business Mrs. 
Billinge, the representative of the Liverpool — 
District League, gave a short account ~ 
of the doings of her society, and especially 
of the public work to which it has set its _ 
hand, the endeavour to obtain proper 
municipal lodging homes for working 
women in Liverpool. Mrs. Billinge greatly Ey 
stirred her audience by the recital of her — 
experience when she and a colleague — 
bravely faced the horrors of a night inone = 
of the existing places of the kind, and‘of 
the subsequent efforts of the League 
to bring public opinion to bear on the — 
Health authorities and to induce the City __ 
Fathers to ‘‘ set their house in order”? in 
this respect. ee 
The Rev. T. P. Spedding gave an address 
on ‘‘ The Scattered and Isolated Unitarians 
and what the League might do with regard 
to them.” He showed that while the Va 
Mission and the Postal Mission endeavo 
to bring our free and simple faith to the 
knowledge of those outside us, there 
piece of ‘‘ Home Mission’’ work cryin 
to be done which neither of these age 
could touch. There were said to be ab 
30,000 Unitarians, more or less, conne 
with our churches in this country, but t 
reckoning left out of account all those who, 
born and bred Unitarians, had for various” 
reasons slipped away from our ken, There — 
was good authority for thinking that if — 
these were taken into account the numbers 
would be more like a quarter of a million 
Where were all these people, and how 
it our churches had allowed them to dri 
One reason was undoubtedly our la 
organisation and business method. 1 
churches kept no list of their m 
and many more failed to keep any t: 
those who left them. Migratio 
os ee a 
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families into the cities and of rich families 
into the country accounted for some. 
Numbers of young people drifted away 
into places where there were none of our 
churches, and the Colonies accounted for 
others. 

There was a perpetual leakage going on, 
and yet little or no attempt was made to 
cope with it. Here was the League’s 
opportunity. To compile a list of scattered 
and isolated members of our faith would 
be a great undertaking, but it. would be 
worth while, and by trying to bring our 
churches into closer touch with such people 
something might be done to remove the 
reproach that when Unitarians are out of 
sight they are apt also to be out of mind. 

In conjunction with a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Spedding, a resolution was passed 
instructing the Executive Committee to 
‘consider the suggestions made in his ad- 
dress with a view to their being taken up 
by the League. 


THe ComMMITTEn’s STATEMENT. 

We have to report that three meetings have 
been held since last June, the reception at Lady 
Durning Lawrence’s to the American ladies, 
the Conference of English League representa- 
tives in Berlin, and the public meeting in 
Birmingham in October. The latter was held 
in conjunction with the autumnal meetings 
of the B. & F.U.A., and was astriking success. 
It was large and influential, and attracted 
a good deal of attention in Birmingham, and 
there are already good results in evidence 
in that district. 

International. 

Besides the informal meeting of English and 
American women, the League took its part 
in the large women’s meeting of the Berlin 
Conference, and sent a representative to the 
celebrations in Hungary. During the Berlin 
Conference opportunity was found to meet 
some of the women leaders of the Liberal 
religious movement in Germany, to discuss the 
possibility of bringing them and those of like 
‘ mind into some association with the English 
: and American societies. Though such an 

idea was quite new, and rendered difficult to 

carry out by the total absence of any existing 

organisations among them, the German women 

agreed to try what could be done. At Kolozs- 

> var the women also agreed to join in, and so 

. the first tentative steps have been taken 
towards an International Union. 


_ “* Special Fund’? Work. 


This fund, which has enabled the Com- 

: mittee tocarry out a sort of missionary work, 
has almost come to anend. The year’s ex- 

a perience shows how needful it is, and how 
; much the growth of the League depends on its 
continuance. Not only have many more 
societies been added to the League, but the 
personal visits have resulted everywhere in 
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ab increased mutual understanding and sympathy 
between the women of our churches and the 
____ League’s Committee. 
— 
aes Appeals Committee. 
ae, 
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-—- This Committee deals with applications from 
os _ affiliated women’s societies for help from the 


general body of the League. Such appeals 
As are considered and, if possible, put before the 
branches, either directly by the executive 


committee or by the society itself, with the 
endorsement of the League Committee. 
‘The idea of mutual helpfulness has caught 
on wonderfully. In endorsing an appeal the 
League makes a condition that it shall not 
be in aid of ‘‘ current expenses.’’ By this 
means Ilford received a good number of gifts. 
As many as twenty-nine branches responded 
0 Richmond’s appeal, and nine sent help to 
rgh. The interesting thing to note is 
places sending help are scattered 
Paes ee tict +¥ 
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all over the country, and not confined to the 
districts about the applicants. The thing to 
be most carefully avoided is a sectional feel- 
ing. There should be no thought of North 
or South, East or West in our League, but only 
the feeling of national unity and fellowship. 
Also it should be borne in mind that no 
branch is asked to make a great effort in re- 
sponse to any one appeal. It is more important 
that a very little should go to each of a number 
of places than a large amount to one or two 
only. The gift of two articles, or even of one 
shilling and a friendly letter from the branch, 
is in many cases all that should be expected. 


The Hospitality Committee. 


The principal labours of this committee are 
exerted in and about Whit-week. It arranged 
and carried through the new scheme for 
finding hostesses for country ministers last 
Whit-week with such success that, gratitude 
being ‘‘a lively sense of favours to come,’’ 
the Association are hoping for the co-operation 
of the League again in the coming year. 


Fellowship Committee. 

This is the committee of a definite section 
of the League’s work. It deals with all com- 
munications received from branches’ or 
members, concerning the young girls or 
women who find themselves separated from 
those of their own way of thinking or in places 
where we have no churches, and who welcome 
friendly letters and information about the 
doings of our churches in their enforced isola- 
tion. 


THE NEW CENSUS IN GERMANY. 


(FROM A GERMAN CORRESPONDENT.) 


On December 1, the German Census of 1910 
was taken, and the results are already com- 
piled. The increase of population during 
the last five years amounts to about 44 
million souls, 900,000, or 11 per cent. a year, 
the total increase during the period being 
between 7 and 74 per cent. on the figure 
yielded by the census of December 1, 1905. 
To political economists the question is of great 
importance, whether the process of draining 
the population of the country districts into 
the large towns, which was a marked feature 
in previous returns, still continues. This 
process constitutes a danger to the welfare 
of all countries, but as far as Germany is con- 
cerned if may now be said to have stopped. 
Some of the large towns of the Empire, as, 
for instance, Munich, Stuttgart, Mannheim, 
Chemnitz, &c., show indeed a larger increase 
than 7 per cent. since 1905, and the same 
applies to places in the immediate vicinity 
of Berlin, like Schéneberg, Charlottenburg, 
Wilmersdorf, and above all Rixdorf, where the 
increase amounts to no less than 54 per cent. ; 
but on the other hand, Augsburg, Magdeburg, 
Brunswick, Halle, Elbing, FElberfeld, &c., 
remain below the average for the whole 
Empire, and the population of Mulhouse, 
in the Alsace, even shows an absolute dimi- 
nution of $ per cent. in the period. Berlin 
itself has scarcely added more than 4 per cent. 
to the number of inhabitants since 1905, 
which is partly owing to the fact that there 
are insuperable obstacles in the way of extend- 
ing the area of the capital in some directions, 
as, for instance, to westward. On the whole, 
it is satisfactory to note, the country districts 
hold more than their own, and we may look 
for the cause of this weleome change to the 
fact that the condition of agriculture in 
Germany has improved, that agricultural 
wages have gone up, and that living in the 
country has been rendered more agreeable in 
several respects. Emigration abroad has 
diminished considerably, and, in general, the 
result of this last census denotes a healthy 
state of things, promising favourable develop- 
ment in the future, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 
A. E. Rawstuorn, of Willaston School, 


son of Mr. J. J. Rawsthorn, of Preston, hag 


won an open Scholarship in Modern History 
at Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


THE CuurcHEs AND Socrat SERVICE. 

THE December number of ‘‘ Social Service ”’ 
is specially interesting as it is almost entirely 
taken up with reports of a remarkable con- 
ference held at Westminster, on November 3, 
under the auspices of the National Union for 
Christian Social Service, and attended by 
representatives of the social service unions in 
connection with the different religious bodies, 
of university settlements, of all manner of 
ameliorative agencies, and by a great number 
of individuals who have established their 
reputation as social workers. The success 
of the conference lay in the fact that ‘‘ it 
gathered together a body of experts to em- 
phasise the Church’s responsibility with regard 
to social reform, and to point out how, in this 
direction, the churches ought to be the true 
inspirers of the State.’’ Papers were read by 
Mr. T. Hancock Nunn and Rev. J. F. B. Tin- 
ling, and speeches made by the Bishop of 
London, the Dean of Norwich, Rev. F.B. Meyer, 
Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, the Earl of Meath, 
Countess Russell, and several others. At the 
conclusion, on the motion of the Dean of Nor- 
wich, the following resolution was moved :— 

‘“That this Conference, persuaded that 
adequate social service, by which the most 
urgent needs of the suffering classes, such as 
the unemployable, the epileptic, habitual in- 
ebriates, and consumptives may be met, will 
only be possibie through a comprehensive 
plan of co-operation by the State, and all the 
Churches, resolve that a small committee be 
appointed to communicate with the represen- 
tative councils of ail the churches with a view 
to a really national co-operation, and later on 
to approach the Government on the subject 
and to report to a further meeting of the 
Conference.’’ 

The following have been appointed mem- 
bers of the Committee :—The Earl of Meath, 
the Dean of Norwich, Rev. J. F. B. Tinling, 
Rev. R. C. Gillie, Rev. F. B. Meyer, Rev. J. 
Scott Lidgett, Mr. D. F. Basden, Mr. C. W. R. 
Offen ; and the various social service unions ara 
being invited to send representatives to a 
general Committee. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT. 

A scHEME has been prepared by the Bir- 
mingham Education Committee for dealing 
with the care and employment of children 
leaving school. It is proposed that there should 
be established, as part of the Government 
national system, an employment bureau, 
the whole organisation and staff of which 
should be under the control of the Board of 
Trade and the expense of which should be 
paid by the Board; that, though teachers 
should be encouraged in their present work 
of finding situations for boys and girls leaving 
school, the general policy should be that the 
exchange officials should notify and fill 
vacancies, applications either being made 
through them in the first instance or notified 
to them; that six branch exchanges should 
be instituted, and that there should be 
appointed a central care committee and 
school care committees, whose duty it 
should be to supervise, advise and influence 
children leaving or young people who have 
left school. Care, it is suggested, should 
be continued up to the age of seventeen. It 
is estimated that the cost of the scheme when 
in full working order will be £528 a year. It is 
estimated that the number of children leaving 


a 


838 


the elementary schools annually in Birming- 
ham is: Boys, 4,509; girls, 4,000. As no 
attempt is contemplated at exercising any 
minute or continuous supervision over the 
children of responsible parents, detailed work 
would only be necessary for a fraction of the 
juvenile population. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Bolton: _ Bank-street Chapel.—The annual 
choir services were held at Bank-street chapel 
on Sunday last. The preacher in the morning 
was the Rev. J. H. Weatherall, M.A., the choir 
singing Spohr’s ‘‘ Walk Ye,’’ and ‘‘ God, 
Thou art great.’’ The evening service was 
choral, the choir, under the direction of Mr. 
J. 1. Flitcroft, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., organist 
and choirmaster, giving an able rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalie,’’ the solos in which 
were well taken by Mrs. W. A. Peers, Miss 
M. E. Welch, and Miss F. Barnes, the Rev. 
Bertram Lister taking the part of the Reader. 
There were large congregations at both ser- 
vices. 

Boys’ Own Brigade.—On Sunday evening, 
December 11, there was held at Blackfriars 
Mission and Stamford-street Chapel the seventh 
of a series of united services for boys, organised 
by the London Battalion of the Boys’ Own 
Brigade. Detachments were present from 
each of the five London companies, numbering 
in all about eighty members, including officers, 
under command of Captain W. T. Pritchard, 
major of the battalion. The service was con- 
ducted by Rey. John C. Ballantyne (Captain, 
1st Company), and a special address to the 
boys was delivered. Not the least helpful 
part of the evening’s devotions was the sing- 
ing of the hymns, and all must have felt that 
there was sincere aspiration and worship 
expressed in the singing of the ‘‘ Reéveille,’’ 
the B.O.B. hymn written by Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, The B.O.B. is at its best when its 
members are united for these parades of con- 
secration, when the members renew their 
pledges of comradeship and of consecration 
to the service of God; and it is hoped by the 
committee of the battalion that in future a 
successful endeavour may be made to have 
present at these meetings members of boys 
clubs and workers interested in such activities. 

Edinburgh.—On December 2 and 3 a success- 
ful bazaar was held in the Livingstone Hall, 
by the congregation of St. Mark’s Chapel, 
in aid of a fund for renovation of the organ, 
The bazaar was opened by Rev. Dr. Glasse, 
formerly of the Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edin- 
burgh. The Rev. R. B. Drummond, in pre- 
siding, observed that the organ in St. Mark's 
Chapel was more than a century old. It was 
the first organ erected in any non-Episcopalian 
place of worship in that city, and had been 
originally purchased by the congregation from 
the Roman Catholic body. Dr. Glasse, in his 
opening remarks, spoke of the valuable services 
rendered by eminent Unitarians to the cause 
of Liberal Christianity, and emphasised the 
need of strong constructive work, combined 
with sobriety in criticism and speculation. 
The customary votes of thanks were moved by 
Mr. W. Kirkhope, Mr. W. Coventry, and 
Rev. Dr. Mellone (bazaar secretary). Notwith- 
standing the fact that the local election con- 
tests were at theirheight in the week in which 
the bazaar was held, a gratifying success can 
- berecorded. Itis estimated that a sum of not 
less than £300 will have been realised in con- 


nection with the bazaar after all liabilities are 


met, 
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Hull: Resignation.—The Rev. W. Whitaker 
has resigned the pastorate of the Park-street 
Church, Hull, having accepted an invitation 
from Platt Chapel, Rusholme, Manchester. 

ipswich.—On Sunday last special services 
were conducted at the Unitarian chapel by 
the Rev. Geo. Critchley, B.A., of London, 
and the occasion brought together good congre- 
gations of past and present members of the 
chapel,with many strangers. Onthe preceding 
Wednesday the annual meeting of the congre- 
gation was held, Mr. G. J. Notcutt, the chair- 
man, presiding. Tea was first served, and an 
excellent programme of music enjoyed for an 
hour before the business began. The Com- 
mittee’s report (read by the secretary, Mr. R. 
Hamblin) was good to hear. It spoke of re- 
newed life in the congregation and high hope for 
the future. The attendance at the ordinary 
services has increased, and several institutions 
of value have been formed during the year, 
and have done good work. The Literary 
and Social Guild has held many meetings, 
with lectures on a variety of topics :—Travel : 
Switzerland, Oxford, Westmoreland, and 
Antrim. Literature : Dickens, George Gissing, 
The Humour of Shakespeare. Science: 
Electricity, and How the Weather is Made. 
Sociology: Edward Carpenter’s England’s 
Ideal. A concert and several social gather- 
ings were also held. A Reading and Dramatic 
Society has passed many pleasant and profit- 
able evenings, and the Ladies’ Sewing Society 
is working steadily towards a sale of work 
proposed for next year. The minister of the 
chapel, the Rev. A. Golland, has, by invitation, 
lectured this winter at the Ipswich Social Settle- 
ment and at St. Nicholas Congregational 
Chapel, receiving a warm welcome at each. 

Lincoln.—The re-opening lectures and ser- 
vices were continued on Thursday, 8th, 
and Sunday, llth inst. The week-night 
lecture was delivered by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, of Nottingham, the devotional ser- 
vice being conducted by the Rev. H. W. 
Hawkes. -There were 68 earnest-looking adults 
present, men being in the majority, and the 
eloquent and deeply religious address on ‘‘ The 
Deity of Jesus and the Divinity of Man’’ 
evidently made a profound impression. On 
Sunday, Mr. Hawkes, grandson of the Rev. 
Jas. Hawkes, who was minister of the chapel 
from 1813 to 1822, had 42 hearers. Sketching 
the story of our old Presbyterian chapels from 
the ejection of the noble 2,000, he urged the 
value of their witness to liberty of reason and 
conscience, never more needed than to-day, 
and the importance of every such outpost, 
even if held by only a handful of faithful souls. 


London Sunday Scheel Society—A very 
pleasant social gathering of teachers and elder 
scholars was held at Essex Hall last Saturday. 
Notwithstanding the very unpleasant weather 
which prevailed, and the fact that the Lay- 
men’s Club had just previously given a some- 
what similar entertainment to practically the 
same audience, there was a very good muster, 
although the numbers did not quite reach 
the average of the last two or three years. 
From 6 to 7 o’clock, the President, Mr. Ronald 
Bartram, received the Society’s guests, who 
were during this hour entertained with light 
refreshments by Miss Cooper and her untiring 
band of assistants. At 7 o’clock, after the 
hymn « Lord, we thank Thee for the pleasure ”’ 
had been heartily sung, Mr. Bartram formally 
offered to all present the cordial good wishes 
of the committee. This little ceremony over, 
an interesting programme of music and recita- 
tions was rendered, concluding with a short 
sketch entitled ‘‘ Mrs. Green,’’ in which the 
two characters were taken by Miss Alice 
Odgers and Miss McNaught. 
of the programme was also much appreciated. 


The Misses Amy and Violet Withall and Miss | 
Sedgefield contributed two trios with the \e Violin, | 
3 ered by 


*cello and piano ; 3 S80 
il rhill 


pares him with Cowper, whom, i 
resembles in many respects, especially in 


The earlier part | i 


was making his first appearance at Essex Hall 
as a singer and received a great ovation. — 
Mention, too; must be made of the two recita- 
tions given by Miss Bredall who, as usual, 
quite captivated her audience. A very plea- 
sant evening concluded with the singing of the 
hymn ‘‘ The Lord be with us as we bend, ”’ 
and the benediction, pronounced by the Rev, 
W.H. Rose. 

Manchester: Pendieton.—On Monday even- 
ing, the 12th inst., the Mayor of Salford (Aider- 
man F. §. Phillips, J.P.) gave a lecture on 
** Glimpses of the Past,’’ in connection with 
the Pendleton Unitarian Literary Society. The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern views, and 
Mr. Phillips showed some interesting specimens 


of weapons from the stone age. A hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr, Phillips for his 
admirable lecture. 6 af 
eee She eet see ee , - : ab 

APPEAL. ae 


Mr. G. H. Parrerson writes from Danes- 
bury, Hamilton-road, Great Yarmouth, to ask 
for clothing, especially for’ children, The 
fishing season has been bad, and consequently 
there is great distress which he and h 
congregation are doing their best to ‘Telievs 
but their resources are exhausted, © 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


CHaRLES WESLEY AND THE Mero! 
MovEMENT. 
The birthday of Charles Wesley, who 
born on December 18, 1707, reminds us t 
the Methodist movement owes to him not 01 
its most celebrated: hymns, but also its 
religious impulse. While he was a West-— 
minster student at Christ Church, Oxford, 
he resolved to devote himself to a religiou bat 
life,and gathered about him a small company 
of men with similar tastes and ideals to Be 
own for intellectual and spiritual improveme 
They met to read the classics and the 
Testament, and attended Holy Commi 
regularly on Sunday. When John Wesley 
returned to Oxford in 1729, he soon became 
the head of this little society of four, the 
members of which lived very sparingly, denying [os 
themselves in order that they might gi ee 
the poor, visiting those who were sick 
in prison, educating poor children, and 
dentally calling forth a great deal of ridi 
on the part of Hv as minded poe, 
ie H 
John Wesley says thes were called or 1 
named Methodists; and ‘‘ as the name 1 
new and quaint, it clave to them i 
diately ; and from that time both these f 
young gentlemen, and all that had any religi 
connections with them, were distinguish 
by the name of Methodists. The r 
of their behaviour gave occasion wm. 
gentleman of the college to say, Z 
we have got a new set of Methodivte,’ 
to a set of physicians who began to f 
at Rome about the time of Nero, and. 
for several ages.’ ane z a 


“TH HERMIT OF AMESBURY.” 
The author of the ‘ Shelburne . 
has written with much sympathy and up 
ciation of Whittier, who was born just a h 
dred and three years ago to- day. Gx 


a spirit of religion ue 
. with the cult of seclus 
Whittier’s ear ae was a very hard one; 
sober Quaker y were suspicious of 
gave way after much sol 


‘result of this Tigo 
must trace t! 
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splendid work as an Abolitionist. ‘‘ From 
that memorable hour when he met Garrison 
face to face on his Haverhill farm to the ending 
of the war in 1865. he was no longer free to 
develop intellectually, but was a servant of 
reform and politics.’’ 

* * 

Of Whittier’s simple religious faith and wide 
tolerance (he said, we like to remember, that 
“Quakerism has no church of its own—it 
belongs to the Church Universal and In- 
visible ’’) Mr. Elmer More speaks with tender 
appreciation. In one passage he refers to 
Whittier’s poem on the “‘ Pressed Gentian ’’ 
that hung at the poet’s window, ‘‘ presenting 
to wayside travellers only a ‘grey disk of 
clouded glass.’ There is not a little of self- 
portraiture in this image of the flower,’’ he 
says, “‘and it may be that some who have 
written of Whittier patronisingly are like the 
hasty passer by—they only see the grey disk 
of clouded glass.’ 

Tue Must Frasr or Sacririce. 

A great deal of attention has been called to 
the Feast of Sacrifice, which is celebrated by 
Mahammedans every year, owing to the recent 
riots in Calcutta. The same feast has been 
observed in London in a more peaceable 
way, one of the rooms of the Holborn Restaur- 

ant being turned as nearly as possible into the 
; likeness of an Eastern mosque for the purpose. 
There are 800 Muslims in England, many of 
them, indeed, being Englishmen who have 
been converted to this Eastern faith. The 
honorary assistant secretary of the Islamic 
Society, under the auspices of which the 
; festival was held, is one of the number. The 
‘. object of the celebration is to commemorate 
the ending of the pilgrimage to Mecca which 
takes place in the month Zul-Heggia. 
ie * Eo * 

In the East it is customary on this day to 
sacrifice a sheep, goat, cow, or camel, and give 
the meat to the poor, but in London this part 
of the ceremony is omitted. Many prayers are 
repeated, in which the words “‘ God is great ”’ 
frequently occur, accompanied by various ac- 
tions of the hands and prostrations. Khairud- 
din Effendi, the Iman of the Turkish Embassy, 
delivered the Khutbah, or discourse, in which 
he called on all Mohammedans to do unto 
others as they would be done by. As soon as 
he had finished a young worshipper, clad in a 
fashionable grey suit and wearing a red fez, 
sprang to his feet and proclaimed the 
** Answer,’ in which he declared that he and 
his fellows would try with heart and soul to 
follow the advice given. Then came a brief 
prayer, and at the end the congregation em- 
7 braced one another and clasped hands with 

fervour, as a sign of fraternity and equality. 


e 

‘Marx Twarn anp AN Enoiish AvTHoREss. 
3 The Book Monthly records a pleasant little 
story about Miss May Sinclair, the novelist, 
and Mark Twain. During her last visit to 
America Miss Sinclair sat next to the great 
humorist at a lunch party. Being young 
and diffident, she waited for him to begin to 
- talk, and he returned the compliment by also 
waiting. So a few minutes passed in perfect 
silence, and then he turned to her and said 
in his merry, fatherly way, ‘Child, do not be 
80 boisterous.” 4 

ie c 


ae Sians or THE Timms IN CHINA, 
| The Chinaman must be strongly infected 


: _ with progressive ideas before he consents to 


oS have done in Hong-Kong recently. Six 


wealthy elders set the example, their queues 
+f ing cut off in public, and eleven thousand 


part with his pig-tail, as many are said to 
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CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


SPEGIAL EXPERT TUITION 


BY 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 


(First Class, Oamb., Educational Silver Medallist at Four 
International Reales ; ceacg of ** Modern Education , 
sc.) and a 


Large Staff of Experienced Tutors. 


CORRESPONDENCE, - CLASS AND PRIVATE 
TUITION. 


Resident Pupils received at Upper Norwood, and 
27, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 
India Civil Service. — August, 1908: BE. C. Snow 
(First Trial). August, 1910; OC. E. L, Fletcher, 
India Police.—June, 1910: FIVE passed, includj 
THIRD and SIXTH. From 1906-1910 ‘TWENTY 
have succeeded, all but fo Q : 
aes our at FIRST 
Consular Service.—July, 1909: E, Ha k, 
FIRST ; G. A. Fisher, SECOND; G. D. piscine 
THIRD. July. 1910: FIRST, SECOND (i,, TWO of 
the THREE posts), and EIGHT in lst TWELVE on 
the list; i.e, THREE of the FOUR Posts awarded. - 
Student Interpreterships (China, J. a 
Siam),—September, 1907: FIVE of the: SEVEN 
Posts taken, including the FIRST THREE, all but 
one at First Trial; July, 1909: J. W. Davidson 
SECOND and A, R. Ovens, FOURTH (i.c., TWO 
of the FIVE Posts given), both at FIRST TRIAL ‘ 
and March, 1908 (Levant): L. H. Hurst, FIRST 
(FIRST Trial) ; C. de B. Maclaren, FOURTH (FIRST 
Trial). August, 1910: H.D. Keown (China), THIRD 
7 eee c.g. pean asons.KOUBTEEN 
ecent Successes, including the FIRST, 
at FIRST Trial, mak 
N.B.—SIX times running in 1907-10, the FIRST Pl 
has been taken in the CONSULAR SERVICES, ~~ 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 


24, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


27, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park 
W. (West End Branch), and 


14-22, Victoria Road, Upper Norwood, S.E 
(Resident Branch). 


TUITIOR BY POST 


For all Examinations, 
— BY — 


CLOUGR’S 


Correspondence College. 
Established 1879. 


THE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


Cleugh’s System of Postal Tuition is 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 
MOST CONVENIENT. 
MOST SUCCESSFUL, 


85,000 Successes in 34 years 
proves Clough’s System the Best, 


SPECIAL GGURSES FOR: 


Professional Preliminary Ex- 
aminations (Legal, Medical, Theo- 
logical, &c.). 

All Civil Service Examinations, 

All Commercial Examinations. 

Positions cpen to Women. 
Courses in single subjects may be taken. 

‘The efficient System afforded by 
Clough’s .. . gives the maximum result 
at a minimum cost.’’ 

“ The Civilian,” August 14, 1909. 


All 


- Write for full particulars and advice to 
Clough’s Correspondence College, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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Schools. 
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WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added, Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 


For particulars apply to the HEAD MAstTFR, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 


epee. HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Litian Tarzot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board of Musicians. Healthy situation, 
Hockey, Oricket, and Swimming. Special 
terms for daughters of Unitarian ministers.— 
Apply to the Hap Misrress. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE, Bristol- 
road, Birmingham.— STUDENT-MIS- 
TRESS required in January, to assist with 
Music practice and be prepared for higher 
Music Examinations. Premium for Board.— 
Miss Batty, Edgbaston College, Bristol-road. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
Rise, NorrinGHamM. Head Master: Mr. 


H. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home in- 
fluence. Private field opposite school. Tele- 
phoue. New Term, Monday, January 17. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N. SterpHEeNson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON’ 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
for Boys and GIR1s. 

Messrs. J. and J. Paron, having an intimate 
knowledge of the best Schools and Tutors in 
this country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full 
particulars of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing, please state 
the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid.—J. and 
J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 
Street, London, H.C. Telephone, 5053 Central. 


STEWART’S SHORTHAND ACADEMY, 
104, High Holborn. 


Hupert STEWART'sS simplified system of 
learning (Pitman’s) Shorthand. 120 words a 
minute guaranteed in six weeks, Terms very 
moderate. Postal lessons.—Write for pro- 
spectus to THE PRINCIPAL. 


ARRINGAY DAY and BOARDING 
SCHOOL for Boys, Hornsey, London, 
N. (Established 25 years,) : 
Preparation for all exams. Home comforts. 
Terms, 10 to 12 guineas, all inclusive. 
Headmaster : Rev. D. Davis 
(Manchester College and Oxford University) 


rf HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, * Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 
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Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
Ae 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
| YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by_ letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ADY WANTED (January) as Work- 

ing Housekeeper (Cheshire) for Widower. 

4 children, youngest 9 years.—9, INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OUNG DUTCH LADY, well educated, 

domesticated, teacher, wants situation in 

family as Mother's Help.—J. S., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ADY (28), thoroughly domesticated’ 
; fond of children, good pianist and needle- 

woman, desires post. Salary about £20 per 
annum.—Address, HoveEIr#, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


WO LADIES offer comfortable home 

to lady of sma!] means ; services required 

in return ; age about 35; good servant kept.— 

punto AupHa, Birkenhead News, Birken- 
ead. 


ANTED, Young English Lady, for 
lawyer’s family in Hungary, to teach 
English to only child: boy aged_ seven. 
Travelling expenses and good salary.—Further 
particulars from Miss POWELL, c/o Miss Mar- 
tineau, Brathay, Thornton-road, Clapham- 
park, 8.W. 


Miscellaneous. 
REAKFAST CLOTH BARGAINS! 


Genuine Irish Linen cream damask ; 
ornamental designs, shamrock centre ; borders 
matching, 42 inches square, ls. Postage 3d. 
Money back if unsatisfactory. Patterns free. 
—HotTron’s, 5, Larne, treland. 


REE !—Large box containing patterns 

of winter blouse fabric, ‘“‘Spunzella.” 

Over 100 attractive designs to select from. 

Guaranteed unshrinkable wool. Colours fast. 

Wears for years.— Postcard, Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


ABLE LINEN, Irish Double 
Damask.—Two table-cloths 23 yards 

long, two ditto 3 yards, 12 servieties, lot 25s. 6d., 
= Hee OnE INQUIRER Office, Essex-street, 


ABLE CUTLERY.—5-Guinea Ser- 
vice, 12 table, 12 dessert knives, pair 
carvers and steel; Crayford ivory handles. 
Take 15s. 6d. for kot, approval.—77, INQUIRER 
Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


TOLE AND MUFF.—Handsome 
black fox-colour, silver-tipped, pointed 
latest fashionable Stole and Animal Muff, 
together 22s.6d. Worth £5, approval.—78, In- 
QUIRER Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


POONS & FORKS.— Al quality, 


silver plated on nickel silver, 12 each, 


table and dessert spoons and forks, 12 tea-. 


spoons, 60 pieces for 35s. List price £9 10s. 
ppetera InquiRER Office, Essex-street, 
W.C. 


EALSKIN JACKET.—Latest style, 

sacque shape, with storm collar, practical ly 

new, take £5 15s., worth £25 approval.—80, [n- 
’ QUIRER Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


TOLE or WRAP.—Real natural Grey 
Squirrel, very fine quality. Selected 
skins. ide long Wrap. Large Pillow Muff, 
perfect matched skins, cost 15 guineas. Take 
£5 103. Approval.—8l, InquirRER Office 3, 
Essex-street, W.C. 


> bye 7s : eA ar eo ya 
Meet a Cele pe ene re eT 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
wae Illustrated Tariff, — Apply Mrs. 

OCOCK. 


Ee eee LANCS.— 
Miss Avice TX. PassavANT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 


on application. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

A Hoxipay AND HEALTH Resort for 

Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. 

Through trains from Midlands and the North. 
—Prospectus from Miss JoNnzEs. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. _ First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
POTTER. 


EGETARIAN PENSION, Sea View, 

3, Albany-road, Southport. Board and 

Residence, 28s. per week. Special programme 
for Christmas and New Year. 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 

epi CNC E an A, HARDCASTLE, 


Lrsiiz T. Burner. | Miss CEcIL GRADWELL. 
Miss ORME. Humpurey G. RussELL 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each aro issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charger 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


| For Breakfast & after Dinner, 


SL Stent ts 


OLD FALSE TEETH. | 


We give highest possible prices for above. 
Offers made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned, 
Dealers in Gold or Silver in any 
form. Bankers’ references; straightforward 
dealing. 

WOOLFALL & CO,, SOUTHPORT. 
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Books for Sale and Wanted. 


UBLISHER’S REMAINDERS 
J MAKE HANDSOME XMAS PRE- 
SENTS.—Books of every description new as 
published, but at greatly reduced prices and 
suitable for all classes of readers. New Xmas 
List now ready. Also an up-to-date Catalogue 
of Modern Literature mostly at Discount 
Prices. Ask for Catalogue No. 134—HeEnry 
J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Book- 
seller, 55-57, Wigmore-street, W. 


EUSTACE GORDON, 


Bookseller, 
Bookbinder, and Stationer, 
35,ROSEMARY STREET, 
BELEAST. 


Orders sent by post receive prompt attention. Second- 
hand books sought, and reported immediately. 


READ JOHN PAGE Hoprs’ Monruty, 


THE COMING DAY. 


PrRIcE THREEPENCE. tac" 


Contents for DECEMBER. 
The Light of the World. | \kopaes 
Seeing the Invisible Things of God. 
The Music in the Gospels. | ane Vy 
Mark Twain's “‘ Whatis Man?” = = : 


Questions relating to Women. eae 2 
The Fighting Profession. 2 ‘ 
What London Likes. 2 lle 
The Royal Butchers. b fate 


Notes by the Way, &c. 


Lonpon: A. ©. Frrrexp, 13, Clifford’s-inn, — 
Fleet-street. eg 


May be had from all Newsagents, or direct from the Editor, 
The Roseric, Shepperton-on-Thames. 7 


THE BUSINESS 


THE WORKERS’ BOOKSHOP, 


For the Sale of ~ 


PUBLICATIONS 2aucational, Technical, 


Philanthropic, Social, 
A List of which may be obtained free, 
IS NOW TRANSFERRED. 
5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square 


(the new premises of the Central Bureau for th 
Employment of Women). ae 


a 


The “Ideal” Embroidery Machine will enable you 
to do most pandecinee Embroideries with ease. | 
ede 2 Cusiomy. Slippers, etc., can be richly em- | 
roidered. 7 
We have secured 20,000 ‘Ideal ’ Embroidery | } 
Machines, and are offering them to readers of THE ‘ 
INQUIRER for 3/6 only. Order at once to secure jf 
prompt delivery. Money returned if sold out. 
“The Embroidery Work Box, containing I 
Apparatus, Frame, Patterns, Wool, Scissors, € 
for 6/6. a 
THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., LTD., | 
- 147, Holborn Bars, London, B.C. oe 
F 7 “? i 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., an’ 


London, 
D 


1a 


